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The Soldier's Life in Battle 


By Lieutenant Colonel Jennings C. Wise 


AJOR GREEN is not a bad 
M fellow. On the contrary he is 

well above the average amma- 
teur soldier, else he would not have 
been elevated from among his fellows 
to the important post of battalion com- 
mander, with its tremendous, though 
scarce appreciated responsibilities. He 
is a young man of undoubted character, 
mentality, physical hardihood and ex- 
ceptional energy. Quick to learn, he 
has simply lacked the opportunity to 
acquire by experience the diversified 
knowledge requisite to the efficient 
command of a thousand inexperienced 
men and a score or more of young 
officers who are as little qualified by 
experience as he is himself to solve the 
complex and wholly novel problems 
which daily confront them. 

Careful selection at the training 
camps has undoubtedly served to weed 
out the more defective material which 
presented itself for commissions. Three 
months of intensive exercise and the 
most superficial training in the theory 
of leadership have naturally failed to 
impress this human material, though it 
is of the finest quality, with the true 
character of officers; and though the 
individuals were able by reason of their 
enthusiasm and quick intelligence to 
acquire a certain facility in drill and 
the minor details of a military life, it 


is rather exceptional to find one of 
them possessed of the viewpoint of an 
officer, or fully imbued with the essen- 
tial spirit of discipline. Their intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm, energy, and potential 
capacity for leadership are in no sense 
satisfactory substitutes for the knowl- 
edge and experience which in the main 
they naturally lack. Naturally enough, 
too, they are incapable of imparting to 
those over whom they are placed a 
knowledge and a viewpoint which they 
themselves do not possess. Conse- 
quently, these officers, however apt, like 
Major Green, must learn their business 
from day to day at the expense of 
their trade in human beings. The latter 
must bear the cost of this learning and 
pay the price of every experiment in 
the process. 

Nominally Major Green’s battalion 
is a military organization, complying ex- 
actly in detail of numbers and equip- 
ment with the official tables of organ- 
ization. In fact, it is but an aggregation 
of a thousand men, more or less, uni- 
formly clothed and equipped, with cer- 
tain individuals arbitrarily selected to 
perform unfamiliar functions essential 
to the successful operation and life of 
the group. Until these various and 
complex duties are properly appor- 
tioned, learned, and mastered, the group 
must remain a mere mob animated 
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solely by good will and a spirit more 
or less of voluntary subordination to 
the will of arbitrary authority. Among 
the so-called noncommissioned officers, 
who are but the more apt enlisted per- 
sonnel with chevrons, no high sense of 
individual obligation to their ill-defined 
and imperfectly understood responsi- 
bilities exists, and being, like those over 
whom they have been set, but novices 
at the game, they are lacking utterly in 
the confidence which is necessary to 
force them to the front. 

Of course there are striking excep- 
tions to the general rule, both among the 
officers and noncommissioned officers, 
and from these peculiarly conspicuous 
special cases the most erroneous general 
conclusions are drawn by the world at 
large as to the success and adequacy 
of the system under which the vast 
American Army was so_ suddenly 
created. } 

But Major Green and his subordi- 
nate officers do not happen to be striking 
exceptions. On the contrary, they are 
the typical product of the system—no 
better and no worse than the average of 
their kind. Consequently the control 
which they exercise over the intricate, 
unfamiliar and ill-adjusted human ma- 
chine which they are called upon to 
operate, knows nothing of psychological 
ascendency over the minds of the com- 
ponent individuals, and about the func- 
tioning of those human parts there is 
nothing of the ease and smoothness of 
habit. Every movement of the whole 
is attended with the lurch and jar which 
excessive friction in every gear and un- 
familiar hands on the lever of control 
are wont to give to machines of what- 
ever nature. 

For some time Major Green has been 
fretting about as if in forewarning of 


early activities. The general lack of 
system in the battalion has made it 
doubly onerous to check over the arms, 
equipment and stores. The task is an 
irksome one for everybody and seems 
to be an unending one. Assemblies and 
inspections occur with increasing fre- 
quency, rest becomes impossible, com- 
plaints multiply, the major is nagging 
his officers, who in turn nag their non- 
commissioned officers. Everyone is 
annoyed by the obviously useless 
duplication of labor and the ceaseless 
calls for details of men always twice as 
large as necessary for any particular 
task. The willing man is overworked 
until his temper gives way and he rebels 
at the sight of those who clearly shirk 
their share of the common burden. No 
system whatever for the division and 
coordination of labor exists. Every- 
thing has gotten into an apparent snarl 
despite the efforts of the men, and none 
know how to remedy the trouble. The 
soldier, without the slightest responsi- 
bility for, or control over, the situation, 
is completely discomfited, mentally and 
physically. 

At last the order to embus for a battle 
area arrives. In a fever of haste the 
command is assembled, and reassembled, 
until when the time for the move 
actually arrives the men are mentally 
and bodily fatigued. Packed into the 
busses, some of which are overcrowded 
and some unfilled, the men are trans- 
ported during the night over execrable 
roads on which progress at every 
crossing is balked by conflicting columns. 
With cramped and weary limbs they 
are finally tumbled out into the chill 
darkness. During those terrible eight 
hours the "bus column has covered a 
total of some 15 miles. 

The wood is very dark and filled with 
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heavy underbrush. The trucks com- 
pletely occupy the roadway and the men 
become hopelessly confused. The din 
of shouted orders adds to their per- 
plexity. Everyone is cursing. No one 
seems to know when or where to move. 
At last, after a long and tedious delay, 
the confused column is set in motion 
and countermarched through the brush. 
Dawn finds the troops hopelessly 
mingled and lost in the woods. 

So engrossed in his immediate sur- 
roundings has everyone been until now 
that none have fully grasped the real 
purport of their movements. Battle 
has seemed to them a thing of the 
future—something which remained to 
be contemplated carefully in all its de- 
tails as it approached. It has been in- 
conceivable to them that they could be 
thrust into battle without knowing it. 

But what is this? Of a sudden the 
earth seems to reel under the shock of 
an artillery that is more numerous than 
the most vivid imagination has been 
able to muster. The din is indescrib- 
able. Long vistas of flashing sky dis- 
close themselves through the lanes of 
the forest. Surprise gives way to an ill- 
defined sense of resentment that one 
could be thus thrust unsuspectingly into 
battle. That feeling in turn is suc- 
ceeded by one of half-satisfaction that 
the crucial hour of battle had arrived so 
stealthily and with so little strain upon 
the nerves. 

As if by common consent the men 
halt and unsling packs from shoulders 
that have long since become numb with 
their burdens. The word goes abroad 
that the battalion is in reserve. At least 
there will be an opportunity to contem- 
plate the situation which has so sud- 
denly developed and discuss it with 
one’s fellows. 


Fires spring up here and there, and 
packs begin to unroll. The transport 
has failed to arrive, so that, in the ab- 
sence of the rolling kitchens, iron 
rations of bully and hard bread must 
suffice for breakfast. The provident 
ones have already begun to boil the cof- 
fee that they have secreted upon their 
persons. 

“Out with those fires!” the cry goes 
up. But the sun is high in the heaven, 
and the tell-tale spires of heavy smoke 
from wet leaves and brushwood have 
already risen above the _ tree-tops. 
“Zoo-u-u-u—Bang!” comes the first 
shell from the enemy’s watchful bat- 
teries, and then others fall upon the 
wood in quick succession. 

For a time the utmost confusion pre- 
vails. Men run hither and thither while 
innumerable orders—always orders— 
are shouted at them. Some leave their 
packs and arms, others hastily gather up 
their effects and skurry off without 
much thought of whither their steps 
shall lead them. Over the suddenly 
disorganized mass the mere handful of 
officers, without the slightest voluntary 
aid from the noncommissioned officers, 
are able to exercise but little control. 
The battalion is hopelessly scattered in 
the woods for the time being. All 
semblance of organization has vanished. 

Hostile shells finally cease to fall 
among the demoralized men. Gradually, 
impelled by the ganging instinct rather 
than by the incoherent and conflicting 
orders that are shouted here and there, 
they flock together sheepishly, dimly 
conscious of the lack of a steadying 
control over their movements that has 
manifested itself in the emergency of 
the hour. Indeed, without their per- 
ceiving its effect, the incident has served 
to shake their confidence in the cohesion 
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of the organization which they compose. 

Fortunately the damage is slight— 
but one man killed and six wounded. 
Yet everyone is annoyed with every- 
one else because Jones was a fine fel- 
low, and his loss seems so utterly use- 
less. The wounded are gathered up 
and cared for by the First Aid Detach- 
ment, while vain efforts are made to 
get up an ambulance. In the mean- 
time gtiides have found the battalion, 
and, after being gathered together with 
great difficulty, it is conducted to a 
ravine, on the slopes of which it was 
supposed to have been formed under 
cover upon its arrival. 

An occasional shell hurtles overhead, 
for the enemy is searching deeply into 
the rear areas with his heavies, and 
harassing all the roads where unusual 
activity has been detected by his alert 
observers in the “Sausages.” The men 
are directed to spread out along the 
steep, rocky slope and dig fox holes as 
a precaution against shell fragments. 
With infinite toil the work is -under- 
taken, and the whole hillside is soon 
pock-marked with tiny excavations, 
while the ravine is filled with swarm- 
ing workers, smoking and singing 
merrily. Bully-beef tins and cracker 
boxes strew the ground. A general re- 
laxation in the spirits of the men has 
succeeded the tension incident to the 
full realization that they were at last 
in battle. After all it was not as bad 
as they had expected, for fortune has 
seemed to favor them with a position 
in reserve! 

How little the uninitiated ones realize 
the meaning of being in reserve. How 
soon they will learn to dread the favor 
of such a post. The time will come, 
and soon, when those who are selected 


to make the initial “jump-off” will be 
envied rather than pitied, for it is they 
who, after careful and thorough recon- 
naissance, assault the unsuspecting 
enemy under cover of a well-timed artil- 
lery preparation. Every advantage in 
the attack is theirs, and all the visible 
fruits of victory fall to them—prison- 
ers, ground and the like—with a mini- 
mum of casualties. When the re-estab- 
lished enemy elects to make his stand 
with fresh reinforcements, and on a 
carefully prepared position unknown to 
the assailants, then will the weary re- 
serves be rushed up and hurled blindly 
against the waiting foe. Small wonder 
that the experienced general has ever 
held his best and most seasoned troops 
in reserve. 

While the men of Major Green’s bat- 
talion are loitering about and basking 
in the pleasant sunshine, congratulating 
themselves upon their good fortune in 
being in reserve, down out of the sky 
a hostile plane swoops to have a look 
at the nearby wood from which the 
smoke still curls upward. As it ap- 
proaches the ravine it is met with a 
sprinkle of rifle shots. Soon a volun- 
tary fusillade of muskets and automa- 
tics breaks out all along the ravine, and 
the plane makes off like a startled bird, 
with its wings glinting in the sunshine. 
Everyone laughs and enjoys immensely 
the seeming discomfiture of the in- 
truder. 

But the “discomfited” plane has fully 
performed its task. It has seen with 
keen eyes. It is too late now to cam- 
ouflage the exposed position of the bat- 
talion even had the necessity for the 
effort been understood. In half an hour 
one crash of shell after another falls 
upon the ravine, and the air becomes 
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poisonous with mustard and phosgene. 
It is the first time the men have been 
compelled to wear their gas masks, and 
they are extremely uncomfortable in 
them and greatly hampered in their 
movements. But move they must, for 
the hostile fire has been most accurately 
adjusted by the enemy plane and threat- 
ens to inflict serious casualties upon the 
battalion. 

Again the command moves with 
great disorder and confusion into a 
neighboring ravine. Lookouts are now 
posted to watch for hostile planes and 
give warning of their approach, while 
the men conceal themselves in the 
hedges and brush along the slopes, and 
carefully screen the shallow pits which 
they dig at once without orders. 

The afternoon wears wearily along. 
A few of the men unroll their blankets 
and sleep, but the majority while away 
the hours in idle conversation, and 
munch at will at their cold reserve ra- 
tions. Already they have consumed the 
better part of the precious contents of 
their canteens, and everywhere is heard 
the cry for water. 

But the water carts, with the rolling 
kitchens and transport, are far back in 
the rear, entangled in an almost inex- 
tricable mass of traffic which has been 
blocked by the enemy’s heavies. The 
bridges must be repaired. No material 
is at hand and the engineers have made 
no provisions in advance to maintain 
the communications. The stalest water 
will taste like the rarest wine, and 
“bully” like the choicest viand ere the 
water carts and kitchens work their 
way forward. 

Night falls, and with it the usual 
drizzle. Shelter tents are pitched over 
the fox holes and, with raincoats 


spread on the fresh earth, some of the 
men curl up in their blankets and seek 
to forget their thirst and hunger, de- 
spite the ceaseless talk that goes on 
about them. Here and there a blaze 
springs up in the brush. Nothing, it 
seems, but bitter experience will pre- 
vent the kindling of fires—the direst 
threats of punishment have no effect. 
The only salvation is that so many 
gleam through the night on the hill- 
sides that a hostile shell cannot search 
out each one of them. Inevitable casu- 
alties alone will suffice to teach each 
little unit its lesson as it arrives in the 
forward areas, and each in turn ignores 
the warning and the precautions of its 
predecessors. 

Another man killed and the fires go 
out. A light breeze has dispelled the ° 
gas vapors, and masks have been re- 
moved. But the whole bivouac has 
been aroused by the incident, and is 
just turning in again after another hour 
or so of excitement, talk and inter- 
rupted repose, when a staff officer 
arrives with orders for the battalion to 
move up into a support position under 
cover of the night. 

Wearily and impatiently the men 
drag themselves to their feet. Rolls 
are ordered to be made up and stacked 
in the ravine. Straightway the “yel- 
low” fellows tender their services as 
guards and are refused the privi- 
lege. Off into the dark, after intermin- 
able delays, the column moves very 
slowly, somewhat silenced and chas- 
tened by the occurrences of the day. 
But even now there are those who seek 
to conceal their nervousness by an 
excess of profane bluster. 

So it is, odd as it may seem, that 
many men in the presence of danger, 
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when it might be supposed that they 
would be sobered by the solemnity of 
the moment, give over to the most 
brutal extremes of language. Stand- 
ing in the presence of the Almighty, 
upon the very brink of eternity, their 
souls seem to be untouched by the 
Divine Spirit and their tongues are 
self-defiled with the most callous 
sacrilege. In the case of the vast 
majority of them the phenomenon is 
purely emotional and __ superficial. 
Most men who knowingly face death 
are at least fertile to the seeds of re- 
pentance. Yet there are others who 
in every deed and expression have led 
a Christian life, that will take God’s 
name in vain as they die—who will 
yield up their spirits with the glibbest 
and most blasphemous curses upon 
their lips. 

All along the straggling column one 
hears the muttered oaths of the pro- 
fane ones as they struggle through 
the dark. Others whisper or speak in 
low, smothered tones as if already 
their hollow voices were audible to the 
distant enemy. But all are glad to 
be rid of those dreadful rolls with 
their supposedly useless plunder—extra 
underclothes, shelter halves, blankets, 
overcoats, shoes, socks, sweaters and 
other knitted things! And so, rap- 
idly from an excessive burden they 
pass prematurely to the lightest 
pack containing only what is left 
of their iron rations, toilet articles 
in some cases, and their raincoats. 
The last many of them wear with the 
mental reservation that they too shall 
go so soon as fair weather permits. 
Under cover of the night hundreds of 
hand grenades and extra automatic 
magazines are flung away. Any pres- 
ent efficiency in respect to these things 


can, no doubt, easily be made up at an 
advance dump; but it is with great dif- 
ficulty that the stretcher-bearers are 
made to lug their litters. 

Throughout the night Major Green 
wonders if he and his command are 
not forgotten. It seems almost as if 
he were abandoned to lose himself at 
will. It does not seem possible to him 
that his uncertain, undirected move- 
ments can be in the furtherance of a 
plan conceived in the minds of others. 
He does not feel that it is reasonable 
that he should be cast adrift in this 
strange, dark world to find, unaided, 
that indefinite rendezvous which has 
been so roughly indicated to him on a 
map which he has had little time to 
study. He wonders if it is possible 
that anyone else really knows or cares 
where he is or really expects him to 
arrive at that obscure destination. 

The whole thing seems to be head- 
less. The world has suddenly become 
for him a vast “blue” out into which 
he has been launched entirely upon his 
own, and he longs for some touch of a 
guiding, controlling hand, and the 
sound of a directing voice. 

Another dawn finds the battalion still 
groping and floundering about in the 
dark and mud which surrounds it. 

Where, where are the tender blushes 
of the morn—the radiant smiles with 
which Nature has been wont in times 
agone to welcome the coming day. 
Where are those gentle voices that 
warn us of her mirthful rousing? 
Here there is no joy in the day’s awak- 
ening. The dullish sky lifts heavily 
from the couch of night as if stupefied 
by the haunting fears of tortured 
dreams. Or is it but the gloom that 
hangs o’er Nature’s memory that dark- 
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ens the unhappy hour with forebodings 
of evil? 

It is an appalling scene that discloses 
itself to the astonished view of Major 
Green’s men in the pallid gloom of the 
slow swelling, sickish dawn. Verily 
their reluctant feet seem to be treading 
ever on toward some sudden brink from 
which they shall peer downward into 
that flaming inferno itself from which 
a withering breath has been but lately 
belched upon the world. 

Always there is yet another ridge 
ahead of them to cross—always another 
ascent—another descent, however gen- 
tle. The horizon never long approaches. 
One feels that he is adrift in an un- 
bounded, storm-swept sea of desolation. 

On all sides the earth rolls away in 
great drab-crested billows in the 
troughs of which patches of blighted 
thicket and wrecked, overturned vil- 
lages seem to float like shattered and 
abandoned derelicts. Surely the limit- 
less waste that so spreads about them 
could only have been thus lashed and 
churned by the blasting gusts of hell’s 
own rage! 

Despite the leaden, dripping sky, the 
world gives off the odor of scorching 
earth—of things that are still singeing. 
One feels that all about him the hot 
breath of an unseen, evil power is 
fuming, and is almost glad that rain 
falls to damp down the charred re- 
mains about him and cool the heated 
air of its lingering poison. “Shall war 
rob us of the breath of heaven even 
as we live,” one ponders, and sniffs 
again the noisome vapors of the battle’s 
glin. For once, indeed, the unescapable 
wet and slime are almost welcome to 
one’s sickened spirits. 

The whole earth seems to float in 


mud. One plods through mud, sleeps 
in mud, eats mud, and dreams of mud 
when he sleeps. The sensation of mud 
and wet never leaves one, for the sun 
rarely shines long enough to dry the 
earth, and not once, but twenty times 
a day, it seems to rain. Men have long 
since given up speculating upon the 
prospect of fair weather, which has 
come to be accepted as the abnorinal 
thing—sunshine is regarded as but a 
pleasant, accidental incident of life. 

On wanders the battalion through 
the maze of ravines and dripping thick- 
ets, and soggy, shell-torn fields of the 
area over which the tide of battle has 
but recently surged back and forth ere 
it receded. 

Every hedge and copse is laced with 
rusty wire, every tree is riven or 
roughly pruned by shell fire, and not an 
acre of ground is to be seen the soil of 
which is not upturned and scarred with 
old trenches, rifle pits or craters. 
Everywhere is strewn the litter of bat- 
tle, which seems to float like flotsam 
and jetsam on the sea of mud. Fresh 
trails, worn deeply in the soft soil by 
innumerable wheels and feet, run hither 
and thither like the rippling cross-cur- 
rents of shifting channels. Broader 
and broader they grow as each new 
column is guided by, but avoids them 
in its progress. At least they serve as 
rough indicators of the general trend 
of the battle’s surge. Steel helmets, 
broken weapons, wrecked transport 
vehicles and gun carriages, ammunition 
cases, bandoliers, equipment and cloth- 
ing are scattered in the most profligate 
waste, and here and there in some shel- 
tered spot one comes upon the unmis- 
takable evidence of a former dressing 
station in a pile of bloody clothing and 
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bandages. Then, too, in some unex- 
pected spot there is a stiffened corpse, 
which the searchers have missed—the 
torn body of some poor lad who, in 
seeking the safety of cover, has per- 
ished. 

It is all very dreadful to the eye, and, 
as one approaches the battle line from 
the rear, his mind involuntarily depicts 
the tragedies which these things cause 
to enact themselves in his imagination. 
In the desolation of it all he feels al- 
most as if he were treading on haunted 
ground upon which he himself intrudes 
as a forbidden actor. It would be well 
if troops—green troops especially— 
might escape these grewsome sights, for 
they are depressing to the boldest 
spirits, let alone the more timid ones. 

As they gaze with wondering, half- 
startled eyes upon the scenes about 
them, how ill prepared do they feel to 
cope with the impending dangers which 
intuitively they know are threatening 
them. Their leaden spirits know noth- 
ing of the inspiration of the coming 
conflict. They only see the ruck of 
battle in its more sordid aspects. Only 
the reek, and the stench, and the horror 
of it all enter into their souls. 

So it is with Major Green’s battalion 
at dawn on that second day in the great 
battle that is waging about it as it moves 
forward from reserve. Many an empty 
stomach revolts at the scenes of the 
battlefield of the day before, and the 
usual number of cases of exhaustion 
occur. 

Over the distant crests, behind which 
little knots of men and vehicles cluster 
or move hither and thither in seeming 
security, a fringe of smoke is hanging. 
Only an occasional puff of black smoke 
is vomited up from the earth. The 


sound of these distant explosions is 
lost in the medley of dropping fire from 
friendly artillery all about. Now and 
then in the foreground the flash of 
some hidden gun spurts out of its cover 
like a demon’s tongue licking angrily at 
the air. Vagrant shell hiss and scream 
overhead intermittently from the rear. 
It is comforting to see the friendly guns 
flashing from their cover up forward, 
and to know that the streamers of sound 
overhead are passing in the right 
direction. 

Then, too, the enemy is quite inactive. 
Those who know well, understand, 
however, that he is but moving back, 
according to his habit, to rearward 
positions, prepared in advance, for fur- 
ther resistance, and that each such calm 
is but the precursor of another storm. 

Meantime the lull in the hostile fire 
is being taken advantage of to hurry 
forward fresh assaulting troops, food, 
ammunition, road and bridging material, 
and supplies of every description. As 
far as the eye reaches the roads and 
trails are defined by the moving throngs 
that surge along them. Indeed the 
earth seems to be teeming with restless 
life, and a sense of security, born of the 
gregarious nature of men, comes to one 
out of the presence of the vast com- 
munity of the battlefield. But the im- 
pression that one has of the life about 
him is not that of serried ranks, of or- 
dered columns, of integrated groups, 
pressing forward with regulated move- 
ments and direction. It is more that 
of a chaotic multitude of human beings 
swarming aimlessly as if under the 
irresistible compulsion of a common im- 
pulse which drives them onward and 
onward. Onward without a knowledge 


on their part of whither they are going. 
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It is the contagious, swarming in- 
stinct that carried the weary multitude 
forward. The men of Major Green’s 
battalion forget for a time, under this 
influence, that they are tired, that they 
are hungry—even that they are thirsty, 
and on, on they trudge across the great 
expanses of slippery country, avoiding 
the overcrowded muddy roads when- 
ever possible to do so. From time to 
time small batches of prisoners and 
walking wounded pass them on their 
way to the rear, and from each group 
emanates some gossip of what is occur- 
ring at the front. The most incredible 
rumors spread with lightning rapidity 
and expand as they are bruited about. 

At last, after innumerable halts, the 
battalion reaches the cover of a wooded 
ravine, where it receives orders to de- 
ploy and rest. The men throw them- 
selves upon the ground and listlessly 
await developments. There is little left 
to eat and nothing to drink. Something 
must be done about water. Finally de- 
tails are told off to collect canteens and 
go in search of water. After a seem- 
ingly interminable period these parties 
return with a meager supply, and others 
wander off to drink their fill where 
they may. Some never return, but, 
mingling in the swarm, drift rearward 
or secrete themselves in the thickets 
and abandoned shelters or trenches of 
the battlefield. Periodically an effort 
will be made to round them up when 
the number of stragglers in the back 
areas becomes noticeable; meantime, 
however, they are lost from their 
commands. : 

Up forward the firing has increase 
in intensity. Hostile shells begin to fall 
with unpleasant frequency. The bat- 
talion is to take over the support posi- 


tion at dusk. Will the kitchens and the 
water carts never arrive? 

“Get ready to move!” Sullenly the 
packs are slung with muttered curses 
and the hungry command staggers on 
without the slightest zest for the task 
ahead of it. And as the column winds 
along over one crest and then another, 
alert bombing planes, and others with 
zipping machine guns, swoop down 
upon it from out of the sky and scourge 
it from end to end with their terrifying 
fire until the friendly airmen arrive in 
increasing numbers and liberate the 
sorely beset troops from their elusive 
tormentors. Loose animals, and fleeing 
men, rush madly hither and thither to 
escape each new salvo of aerial bombs, 
and between the swarming earth and 
the swarming air these intermittent 
conflicts are always occurring. 

Back at the Division P. C., Major 
Green’s command is called a fresh bat- 
talion ! 

Stumbling along through the failing 
light of dusk, a ragged, sullen column 
of men staggers rearward. These are 
the men of the front line battalion of 
the day before. Too weary to reply to 
the innumerable questions propounded 
to them, they seem to flit like specters 
or glide through the night—it is but the 
ghost of the battalion which went into 
action the preceding day. But, like a 
snowball that rolls downhill, it will gain 
volume as it moves rearward, and many 
that were missing from the firing line 
will reappear at the rolling kitchens. 


With what miraculous powers are those 


savory kitchens scented from afar! 
Night, with the release it brings from 
the “strafeing” of hostile planes, is in- 
deed welcome. As Major Green’s bat- 
talion continues on, the conversation 
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among the men is almost exclusively de- 
voted to the topic of water and food. 
Everyone, from the company com- 
mander to the assistant cook, is blamed 
for the shortages of both. We hear 
nothing of the conflict in which they 
are soon to engage. The exalted senti- 
ments on the eve of battle, of which 
one reads in the romantic tales of war, 
find no expression in that jaded column. 

“What’s this? Reinforce the firing 
line at once, you say? ...my men 
are not in condition to fight!” declares 
Major Green with emphasis. 

“Sorry, but they'll have to go,” replies 
the impassive staff officer. “Of course 
you have your maps and you have 


established liaison with the battalion in 
your front. I can give you no other 
information, but I’ll ask you to sign this 
receipt for your orders.” 

So saying, and having obtained his 
receipt, the staff officer vanishes. 

Of course, Major Green, who has 
made no reconnaissance, knows nothing 
of the conditions in his front—only that 
a battalion of his regiment is some- 
where off in the dark ahead of him, and 
the task confronts him of locating that 
battalion and placing his own command 
in the front line beside it. Why will 
these unexpected things intrude them- 
selves into the game of war? 


(To be continued) 


® 


The Senate Reorganization Bill 

Provides for the reorganization of 
the National Guard of the States into a 
National Guard of the United States, 
thereby becoming an integral part of 
the citizen army and to be composed 
entirely of volunteers. In principle it 
recognizes the historic institution, that 
was so long our only second line of 
defense. 
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Morale in the Army 
By Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D.' 


Introduction—War is waged with 
two kinds of forces—physical and psy- 
chical. The first consist of guns, ex- 
plosives, tractors, aeroplanes, food, 
shoes. The second, of hopes, feelings, 
ideas, motives, volitions. The impor- 
tance of the physical forces is readily 
recognized. Upon their production and 
maintenance are lavished the wealth, 
industry, science and art of nations. 
How to make the best possible use of 
them is the subject of ceaseless drill 
and instruction throughout all branches 
of all armies. 

The importance of the psychical 
forces is not so clearly observed. While 
the physical equipment of the soldier 
receives sedulous attention, his psychical 
equipment is often neglected. This is 
not surprising. The psychical forces of 
warfare are not perceptible to the 
senses; they cannot be weighed upon 
physical scales or analyzed into chemi- 
cal elements. They are obscure, vague, 
illy-defined, evanescent. They travel 
under a collection of names: loyalty, 
patriotism, esprit de corps. The one 
word that comes nearest to expressing 
them is morale. It has come into gen- 
eral use since the opening of the Great 
War, and it will serve us as a conven- 
ient designation for the subject of this 
discussion. We shall fix our attention 
today upon these neglected psychical 
forces, inquiring into their nature, their 
role in time of war, the means by which 
they may be strengthened and the means 
by which they may be weakened. 

In making this investigation of the 


psychical forces of warfare, we shall 
regard war as an interplay of psychical 
forces, a contest of national wills. In 
doing so we shall temporarily disregard 
the physical forces. We shall not com- 
mit the fallacy, however, of assuming 
that they are unnecessary. We shall 
not even make a comparison between 
the two, trying to show the superiority 
of one over the other. Each plays an 
indispensable part. We shall justify 
our neglect of the physical, however, on 
the grounds that thereby we shall be 
able to concentrate our attention more 
intently upon the psychical. 

I. Nature of Morale—Since morale 
is such an elusive, spiritual sort of thing 
we shall hardly be able to define it with 
mathematical precision. We shall try, 
however, to apply the technic of 
psychological analysis, and, by reduc- 
ing it to simple terms of everyday life, 
to discover methods of manipulating it. 

1. It involves the concentration upon 
one idea or group of ideas. Morale 
always has a nucleus. Among soldiers, 
it is usually love of country, crystallized 
into a slogan: “Make the world safe 
for democracy,” “Remember the 
Maine,” “For king and country.” How- 
ever expressed, there is usually some 
idea or ideal at its core. 

2. It is closely associated with the 
will. Morale burns to express itself in 
action. The high degree of morale in 
the recent American Army manifested 
itself by the generally irresistible eager- 
ness of the men to go to the front, and 
by their restlessness when held back. 
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3. It is a social product. Though it 
may exist in an individual independent 
of a group, yet it reaches its highest 
fruition in groups of people. In such 
circumstances it manifests two out- 
standing characteristics : 

a. It is infectious. Once it secures a 
foothold in a group of men it spreads. 
We shall point out important practical 
implications of this in a moment. 

b. It is delicately balanced. It may be 
raised and lowered by ever so slight a 
thing. Napoleon tells how he once took 
advantage of such a sudden change in 
morale: 


In all battles a moment occurs when 
the bravest troops . . . feel inclined to 
run. That terror proceeds from a want 
of confidence in their own courage ; and 
it requires only a slight opportunity, a 
pretense, to restore confidence to them. 
At Arcola I won the battle with twenty- 
five horsemen. I seized that moment of 
lassitude, gave every man a trumpet, 
and gained the day with this handful. 
You see that two armies are two bodies 
which meet and endeavor to frighten 
each other; a moment of panic occurs, 
and that moment must be turned to 
advantage. When a man has been pres- 
ent in many actions he distinguishes 
that moment without difficulty; it is as 
easy as casting up an addition. 


4. High morale is very resistant 
against total annihilation. In spite of 
its delicate equilibrium it is extremely 
tenacious of life. Probably its strength 
is in proportion to the justice of the 
cause which serves as its central core. 
A nation which is in the right possesses 
a morale more deeply rooted than that 
of a nation in the wrong. 

II. Its Part in Warfare—Now that 
we have discovered the nature of mo- 
rale, we are ready to consider its rdle 
in war. As we said before, we shall 


not attempt to compare it with physical 
force. The two do not belong to the 
same plane, hence are not comparable. 

We may estimate the real virtue of 
morale by imagining two armies equal 
in all physical respects. When matched 
against each other, the one would win 
which had the highest degree of morale. 
Accordingly we may conclude that, 
though morale alone may not win wars, 
it turns the scales. 

A force of such strategic importance 
as this should occupy a prominent place 
among the subjects of military science 
and should command the careful con- 
sideration of every man seeking an un- 
derstanding of military operations. In 
the practical manipulation of morale in 
wartime, there is a two-fold problem: 
(1) To strengthen the morale of our 
own troops; (2) to weaken the morale 
of the enemy. 

III, How to Strengthen the Morale 
of Our Own Troops—(1) Keep them 
in first-class physical condition. Those 
psychic qualities which make up morale 
—good spirits, “pep,” verve, enthus- 
iasm, resiliency—depend, in great part, 
upon physical fitness. How can a man 
have an abounding morale if he is 
anemic, fatigued, hungry, thirsty, cold, 
wet? It is a matter of common testi- 
mony that the spirits (morale) of an 
organization rise many degrees after a 
good meal. Accordingly, the army 
commander who wishes to maintain a 
high degree of morale among his men 
should develop their physical abilities 
to a high state of perfection, and pro- 
vide them with all physical comforts 
practicable: adequate rations, clothing, 
sleep, recreation. 

2. Another important factor is the 
development of skill in soldiery. As the 
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soldier develops facility in handling his 
gun, in performing the manual of arms, 
in rolling his pack, he becomes increas- 
ingly proud of himself and his calling. 
As the members of a squad develop 
alertness and precision in executing 
mass maneuvers, they develop pride in 
their squad. The same is true of a 
section, platoon, company and regiment. 
These feelings of pride are a real part 
of morale. Acccrdingly, the army 
commander may use drill exercises as 
a medium for the development of mo- 
rale among his men. 

3. In view of the social nature of mo- 
rale already discussed, we shall be able 
to strengthen it by choosing leaders 
who manifest a high degree of morale. 
With corporals, chiefs of section, pla- 
toon and company commanders of high 
individual morale, we may infuse the 
desired qualities into an entire army. 
This principle was employed in the for- 
mation of our recent National Army. 
Noncommissioned officers from the 
Regular Army were placed in charge 
of the newly formed National Army 
units. By the force of their quiet ex- 
ample they succeeded in infecting their 
“green” charges with the same high 
type of morale which they themselves 
possessed. 

4. A fourth principle is, eliminate all 
sources of dissatisfaction. For they 
act as parasites which eat into morale 
and disintegrate it. A good army offi- 
cer zealously seeks out and removes all 
possible sources of discontent. The 
German high command made interest- 
ing efforts in this direction toward the 
end of the war. They posted placards 
in the dugouts of the Hindenburg line 
which, freely translated, run as follows: 


IF YOU ARE TROUBLED 


Any soldier who is worried either 
by domestic affairs or by condi- 
tions here at the front should go 
to his superior officers for advice. 

Make use of the conference- 
room. 

OE Pree 

Office hours... .......--++-5. 

A good common-sense rule to use in 
reducing causes of friction is: “Put 
yourself in the place of your men.” A 
thoughtful and conscientious use of the 
Golden Rule will serve as a reliable 
guide. 

5. Before closing this discussion of 
the conditions of morale we should 
note the influence of conditions at 
home. Encouraging letters play a large 
part, as do all tangible evidences of the 
support of the home folks. The Amer- 
ican soldiers on the western front were 
immeasurably cheered and heartened by 
the knowledge that their compatriots 
were voluntarily denying themselves 
certain luxuries for the sake of the 
common aim. Soldiers with dependents 
at home were kept in fighting trim by 
the knowledge that their fatnilies were 
being cared for by the Red Cross an: 
similar organizations. 

IV. How to Weaken the Morale of 
the Enemy.—(1) The most obvious 
means is to inflict smashing blows and 
heavy losses upon him. This results not 
merely in lessening his numbers and in- 
flicting physical damage upon him, but 
also in weakening his mental resistance. 
The duties of the artillery as laid down 
in Artillery Drill Regulations provide 
not merely for fire for destruction, but 
also for mental harassment of the 
enemy. 

2. The next most powerful weapon— 
and this is purely psychical—is propa- 
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ganda. Very effective damage may be 
done to the morale of the enemy by 
suggesting that he is in dire physical 
want. Talk much about his hardships 
and deprivations, contrasting them with 
the fitness and comfort of our troops. 
This feature was insidiously injected 
into the propaganda which our army 
showered upon the German lines. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force indited a master- 
piece of war psychology in his General 
Order No. 106 of July 1, 1918. In it 
he issued strict orders that prisoners 
of war should be treated according to 
the principles of humanity and justice ; 
that they should be given healthy quar- 
ters and rations equal to those issued to 
the American troops. Then followed a 
typical bill-of-fare of the American 
soldier, with white bread as the first 
conspicuous item—a suggestive contrast 
to the monotonous dark brown bread 
of the German soldier. Then followed 
meat, bacon, jam and tobacco. This 
general order, translated into German, 
was mimeographed and thrown over the 
German lines by the thousands. That 
the German soldiers read this message 
and digested it was proven by the fact 
that, when captured, they quickly re- 
minded us of our promise to give them 
white bread. 

3. Another effective form of propa- 
ganda is to tell the enemy how great are 
his losses and to point out the hopeless- 
ness of his military position. This is 
illustrated by the following message, 
which was printed in German and 
scattered over the enemy lines during 
the early days of November, 1918: 


Austria-Hungary has withdrawn 
from the war. The terms imposed by 
the Allies have been accepted and the 


arms will be laid down November 4 at 
3.00 p. m. 

Turkey has also surrendered. 

Germany stands alone. 

German soldiers, why is this informa- 
tion withheld from you? 

Because, as experienced soldiers, you 
would then know that the war is lost 
and that it is time for each man to look 
out for himself. 

Come over to our lines during the 
night in little groups of two or three 
men. 


During the day remain in your dug- 
outs and give yourselves up when you 
see any Americans. 


Though the German high command 
issued strict orders against the posses- 
sion of American propaganda literature, 
the German soldiers treasured these 
messages. I discovered them hidden 
under the coarse vegetable-fiber mat- 
tresses of their bunks where, night by 
night, they had been disturbing the Ger- 
man dreams of world conquest and 
day by day had been weakening their 
morale. 

Another message conveying the truth 
about the German losses at St. Mihiel 
was sent over shortly after the battle. 


It consisted of a map showing the lines 


before and after the drive, accompanied 
by this legend: 


The terrain which was occupied by 
the Germans for four years was taken 
by the Americans in twenty-seven hours. 

Three hundred ninety square kilo- 
meters were taken, and fifteen thousand 
prisoners. 


4. The effect of propaganda upon the 
civilian population of the enemy must 
not be neglected. Just as the morale 
of our army may be raised by encourag- 
ing conditions at home, so that of the 
enemy may be weakened by discourag- 
ing conditions at home. Methods of 
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bringing this about are numerous : Food 
blockades, air raids, news items of a 
gloomy nature. This incident will illus- 
trate the utilization of the latter. An 
American base camp in which we kept 
a number of German prisoners was a 
frequent target for German air raids. 
During one night of severe bombing 
the German airmen dropped one of 
their bombs directly into the German 
prison camp, killing ninety and wound- 
ing seventy-seven. The French Intelli- 
gence Service immediately seized upon 
this fact and published it in all the lead- 
ing French papers. They knew that 
these papers would cross into Germany 
and inform the German people that 
their air raiders were killing their own 
men. Naturally the news would affect 
the national morale adversely. 

V. Two Policies Regarding Morale. 
—In observing the practical operation 
of morale among armies we may dis- 
cern two policies. The advocates of the 
one seek to develop morale chiefly 
through discipline; merely to instill 
into troops a set of habits that will lead 
to blind, unquestioning obedience. This 
attitude was characterized by Marshal 
Saxe, when he declared: “Soldiers 
should be machines animated only by 
the voice of their commander.” 

The advocates of the other do not 
disregard discipline as a part of morale, 
but they rely upon something in addi- 
tion. They seek to inform every sol- 
dier clearly regarding the grounds for 
his loyalty. They seek to enlighten him 
at every point possible and to give him 
a foundation of thought for his actions. 

A very brief comparison of these two 
policies will show which one is superior. 

The first makes the soldier an autom- 
ation. Now there is no question that 


he must perform certain actions auto- 
matically. Nevertheless, if he is noth- 
ing but a machine, he suffers from a 
serious drawback—lack of adaptability. 
When a situation arises for which he 
has no automatized response, he is 
helpless. 

The second policy keeps the will of 
the soldier free. It imposes upon him 
only so much uniformity as is essential 
for effective cooperation with his fel- 
lows. Beyond that he is free to solve 
new problems. Then, when he comes 
upon an unforeseen situation, he is able 
to act with intelligence and effect. 

The former policy uses discipline as 
an end, and makes it hated; the latter 
uses it as a means, and makes it 
tolerable. 

The one is appropriate for autocracies 
—now out of date; the other, for de- 
mocracies—now the accepted form of 
government. 

Every American citizen may pride- 
fully point to his own army as an ex- 
emplification of the second policy re- 
garding morale. Here is found only the 
amount of rigidity necessary to ensure 
effective cooperation among parts; here 
is found accommodation for the initia- 
tive of every soldier. Emphasis upon 
education and training for every man 
in the service builds an intelligent basis 
for morale. 

With increasing clearness, govern- 
ments are coming to see that knowledge 
of the truth has remarkable power to 


-move men. An army commander need 


never fear to acquaint his men with all 
the facts about their situation. If the 
cause is right, they will hold to it re- 
gardless of danger. Indeed, to know 
the whole truth about their straits will 
make them still fiercer in their moral 
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determination. This was illustrated at 
a critical time in the early part of the 
Great War. It is said that, during 
the Great War, recruiting in England 
and Canada had been lagging for a 
time. When news came, however, of 
reverses in the field, recruiting went 
forward at a bound. The human mind 
is fired by a big idea; the human will 
is galvanized by the grasp of a great 
need. 

Summary.—We have now completed 
our psychological study of warfare and 
are ready to summarize our findings. 
We started out with the assertion that 
not all of the forces of war are physi- 
cal; that some very weighty ones are 
psychical. That these cannot replace the 
physical ones, but that they may at cru- 
cial moments turn the scales. Summing 
them up in the word morale, we found 
them to be embodied in a strong idea, 
capable of moving the will, greatly en- 
hanced in a group of people where they 
spread quickly, and where they exist 
in delicate equilibrium. 

In adapting morale to practical 


exigencies of war, we found a two-fold 
problem—to strengthen the morale of 
our own troops and to weaken that of 
the enemy. 

To accomplish the first, we must keep 
troops in first-class physical condition, 
train them well in the arts of soldiery, 
choose leaders of ‘high individual 
morale, remove sources of irritation, 
and use the home folks as aids. 

To accomplish the second, we must 
use physical force with psychical intent, 
must use propaganda to give dishearten- 
ing suggestions to the enemy, and must 
spread indecision and _ disaffection 
among his civilians. 

Lastly, we pointed out that two kinds 
of morale are possible—that the United 
States Army exemplifies the democratic 
kind which is based upon the education 
and enlightenment of every soldier and 
the spread of complete information. 
And we showed that so long as we hold 
to this democratic ideal we need not 
fear for the morale of our army. It 
will safely and triumphantly meet all 
emergencies. 
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A Comparison 


Arranged from a study made by Lieutenant Colonel DeWitt Clinton 
Falls, I. G. Dept.., Officers’ Reserve Corps 


WHAT THIS OFFICER DOES 


1. Cap—He has his hair cut be- 
fore buying a cap. He tries on sev- 
eral until he gets one that fits and sets 
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properly on his head. When it be- 
comes slightly stretched, he inserts a 
piece of blotting paper inside the sweat 
band to keep it at its original size. He 
lays it flat when it is wet to prevent its 
stretching and losing shape. He keeps 
the chin strap properly adjusted snug 
up to the body of the cap. He occa- 
sionally uses a little shoe polish on 
the straps and visor, keeping them 
clean, pliable and corresponding in 
color to his belt and boots. 

2. Coat—He takes the trouble to 
try on his coat several times until it is 
fitted properly, particularly about the 
collar. He makes sure that the collar 
is of the proper size and height. He 
holds his collar in place with West 
Point clips and insures a uniform bor- 
der showing around his coat collar. 
He puts his collar ornaments on in con- 
formity with the Uniform Regulations 
and parallel to the edge of his collar. 
He cleans his insignia of rank with a 
little silver polish or tooth powder. He 
mounts his service ribbons on a bar 
so they will always be in line and worn 
in the correct position. His buttons 
are of bronze composition that will 
not wear off and get shiny. His coat 
fits up snug along the line of buttons. 
He keeps a bottle of carbona cleaning 
fluid handy. If he gets a spot on his 
coat he puts carbona on it. The spot 
does not have a chance to set and col- 
lect dirt. This saves many a trip to 
the cleaner with the expense and wear 
and tear incident to it. He keeps his 
belt soft, pliable and polished with a 
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little leather polishing paste. The 
keeper is in place to take care of the 
loose end. He has had inserted, in 
the side seams at the waist line, two 
small bronze hooks. These keep the 
belt in place and prevent its being 
dragged down by the saber or pistol. 
By using these hooks the belt does 
not have to be drawn so tight. It is 
more comfortable for the wearer, and 
the set sp of the coat is not spoiled. 
He has had the coat properly cut and 
fitted. It is the proper length. It 
hangs straight and there is no unsightly 
gap below the belt in front. 

3. Breeches—His breeches are 
properly fitted. They are comfortable 
and present a good appearance. In 
case his conformation causes the 
breeches to sag and wrinkle when held 
up by a belt he wears suspenders to 
remedy the conditions. 

4. Boots—He has his boots made 
to order. They are properly fitted to 
his feet and there is no surplus leather 
in the legs. He has spur rests attached 
above the heel where the spur may rest 
and keep it from dragging along the 
ground. This permits the spur straps 
to be worn more loose and makes them 
more comfortable across the instep. 
He uses boot trees to keep his boots 
in shape when they are not being worn. 
This keeps them from breaking in the 
legs and becoming unsightly. He em- 
ploys the proper cleaning material on 
his boots and spurs, keeping them 
clean, well polished and giving them a 
sightly appearance. He uses a little 
gasoline to remove stains. 

Result-—His uniform and equipment 
last much longer. He always presents 
a smart, tidy appearance. By his ex- 
ample he is able to exact similar care 


from the men under his command. 
They reflect this example by their per- 
sonal appearance. 


WHAT THIS OFFICER DOES 

1. Cap—He buys his caps by mail 
order and takes what is sent to him. 
They fit, after a fashion, but never 
present a smart appearance. He has 
no interest in maintaining a fit. When 
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it has stretched it has to be jammed 
down on his head to be kept in place. 
He hangs it on a hook when wet (in- 
stead of laying it flat down to dry). 
The consequence is that it is all out of 
shape. He neglects the adjustment of 
the chin strap. It is too long and hangs 
down over the cap visor. He does not 
polish his visor and chin strap. They 
are dirty, discolored and unsightly. 
2. Coat.—He pays little attention to 
the repeated requests of the tailor for 
fittings. He neglects to have the 
necessary alterations made to insure 
a good fit. His collar is too tight. He 
has either to let it go unhooked or have 
the hooks set over. This causes the 
front to gape, and the hooks to show 
in an unsightly manner. His linen 
collar is buttoned to the neckband of 
the shirt and is too high for his coat 
collar. It gapes in front. On a warm 
day it wilts, the corners break down 
and crumple up. His collar orna- 
ments are put on “any old way” and 
present an unsightly appearance. His 
insignia of rank is neglected, dis- 
colored and tarnished. His service 
ribbons are each on a separate pin or 
sewed to the coat in a haphazard 
fashion. They are frayed, dirty and 
unsightly. His bronze metal buttons 
are worn bright. His coat gapes along 
the line of buttons. He allows grease 
spots to set and collect dust and dirt. 
This necessitates frequent trips to the 
cleaner with the incident wear and 
tear. The spots soon reappear and 
are as unsightly as ever. His belt is 
dirty and discolored, due to the lack of 
a little polish and accompanying elbow 
grease. He lets his belt go unsup- 
ported. The result is that it has to be 
drawn up tight, which causes creases 
around the waist line and a large gape 


in front of the belt. It sags down on 
the side where the saber or pistol is 
worn and is altogether unsightly. He 
has lost the keeper on the belt and has 
neglected to replace it. The result is 
that the loose end, being unsupported, 
hangs down in front. He takes no 
care of the details of his uniform. The 
pockets slope down towards the center 
line instead of being straight. This 
gives him a hollow-chested appearance. 

3. Breeches—He neglects to have 
his breeches fitted properly. They are 
uncomfortable and unsightly. He 
wears a belt when he ought to wear 
suspenders. 

4. Boots—He buys hand-me-down 
boots, which cost nearly as much as 
those made to order. He has them 
fitted to the feet after a fashion and 
neglects to have the surplus leather 
taken out of the legs in order to make 
them fit up snugly. He neglects to 
provide spur rests. The spur straps 
have to be pulled up tight, which 
makes them uncomfortable across the 
instep and does not keep the spur from 
dragging on the ground. He neglects 
to support his boots with boot trees 
when they are not being worn. The 
result is that the boots fall down at 
the ankles and in the legs, become dis- 
colored, unsightly and stiff. The soles 
of the boots turn up on the sides and, 
all in all, his foot gear is unsightly and 
uncomfortable. He neglects to clean 
and polish his foot wear. 

Result—His uniform and equip- 
ment do not give half the service they 
should. He looks shoddy and unkempt, 
even when his clothes are compara- 
tively new, or only recently cleaned 
and pressed. His neglect is reflected 
in the personal appearance of the men 
of his command. 

















Marksmanship at the Infantry School 
By Colonel George W. Mclver, Infantry 


HE article entitled “Marksman- 
ae ship at the Infantry School,” in 

the January number of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, brings to attention a 
feature of infantry training whose im- 
portance has, perhaps, been emphasized 
by the late war, in spite of the great 
development of other weapons and ap- 
pliances. Credit cannot justly be with- 
held for the ability and good manage- 
ment shown in giving firing instruction 
on a scale never before attempted; but 
the author unfortunately puts himself 
in an unfavorable light and weakens his 
case through his obvious efforts to ex- 
tol the merits of his own work. His 
own scheme is represented to be some- 
thing almost sensational in its excel- 
lence, and in order to have it appear 
the more deserving, he is willing to try 
to discredit the work of everyone else 
who has labored in the same field. 

Statements are made of the main 
points of difference between the old 
scheme of preliminary instruction and 
the new. An examination of the five 
points shows that there is little, if any- 
thing, about these changes which is not 
an adaptation or modification of ideas 
expressed in the Small Arms Manual 
of 1913. 

Many officers of experience have 
thought, and they will probably con- 
tinue to think, that the so-called “Push 
and pull drill” is an aid to instruction 
when properly used. Undoubtedly it 
has been abused by some, and for that 
reason it may as well be omitted. It is 
an insignificant thing anyway, and too 
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trivial to be regarded as constituting an 
important feature of an entirely new 
and original scheme of target instruc- 
tion. The sighting exercise, at 200 
yards, is an extension of the practice 
prescribed in the Manual of 1913. The 
description of the trigger squeeze is 
said to be different, and the trigger 
squeeze exercise is also said to be differ- 
ent. That there is probably a differ- 
ence, both in the description and in the 
process, may be admitted. That there 
is any great superiority is doubtful, as 
the wording in the text accords with the 
understanding and the experience of a 
large number of officers, who are skill- 
ful shots and capable instructors. 

The requirement of having an in- 
structor with each man undergoing in- 
struction is not new. It is directly im- 
plied in the Small Arms Firing Manual, 
sixty-five pages of which are devoted 
to the details of individual instruction. 
The latter term implies instruction 
given to an individual by a teacher who 
knows the subject and is capable of im- 
parting his knowledge to his pupils. 
This has generally been understood and 
acted upon. The fact that some have 
missed the manifest spirit of the Man- 
ual of 1913 and have assumed that mere 
forms or the blind adherence to rules 
will bring success, cannot be put down 
to the discredit of the Manual itself, 
which, in its theory, is sound. The 
writer states, “No magic elixir has been 
devised that can be poured over a 
pamphlet and thereby cause the posses- 
sor of it to do good shooting.” This is 
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a very sage observation. It is so ob- 
viously true that one naturally wonders 
why it is necessary to make it. Has 
anyone ever supposed or claimed that 
any Manual or Regulation on the sub- 
ject of rifle firing could be devised 
which could possess such a virtue? 

In the Manual of 1913, under the 
heading, “Discretion allowed instruc- 
tors,” it is stated: “Improvements in 
methods of instruction and in target ap- 
pliances should constantly be sought for 
and reported upon.” Since this was 
written, some advance has been made. 
Undoubtedly during the war period, 
when it was a question of attempting to 
give marksmanship training to a million 
men or more at thirty or forty camps 
or cantonments, much good work was 
done and valuable experience gained 
which should now be made the most of. 
The time was short, the facilities were 
generally inadequate, and the number of 
competent instructors was insufficient. 
These were the difficulties, but the in- 
centive to effort was great and, except 
in a few places where the instruction 
was perfunctory, the work was done in- 
telligently and efficiently. With those 
who realized the paramount importance 
of musketry training the time available 
seemed too short, but it was a question 
of making the most of the time that 
could be spared from other things. In 
the urgency which existed in 1918, 
haste was necessary, and few of our 
soldiers could be sent into action per- 
fectly trained in musketry or anything 
else. 

Bayonet instruction is of course im- 
portant, and in the beginning it seemed 
to outweigh musketry practice in value. 
This was due to the influence of the 
trench warfare idea which prevailed at 
first, but there was soon a reaction, and 





long before the armistice the relative 
values of the rifle and the bayonet, as 
distinct weapons, were well understood 
in the A. E. F. 

It is a good time to think of establish- 
ing standard firing courses or programs 
both for peace and war. The require- 
ments of efficiency should determine 
the amount and kind of firing instruc- 
tion. The significance or meaning of 
efficiency or proficiency, when applied 
to military marksmanship, seems to be 
not well established. The interrogatory, 
“how long a time is required under good 
instruction to train the average soldier 
to be a good shot?” would probably 
bring as many different replies as would 
be brought forth by the question of how 
long a time is required to teach a man 
to be a good horseman or how much 
time is necessary to become a good 
boxer. I believe that psychology helps to 
supply the answer in part at least. 

When the disturbing conditions under 
which the soldier must use his rifle in 
action are considered, the most that we 
can expect to accomplish through marks- 
manship training is to instill the habit of 
using aimed fire only. Target practice 
tends to do this very thing. In range 
firing the soldier’s constant effort is to 
hit the mark which has been assigned 
to him as his target, and he is reminded 
repeatedly that it is only the well-aimed 
shots that count. A repetition of the 
actions involved in aiming and firing the 
rifle tends to induce habit, and with a 
great number of repetitions the habit 
becomes so fixed that the actions come 
to be performed almost unconsciously. 
Habit is so strong that it will assert 
itself with the average man even in 
times of great stress and excitement, 
and the soldier who has acquired 
through long practice the habit of using 
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aimed fire only will cling to the habit 
even when almost beside himself with 
fear. In other words, the human facul- 
ties employed in aiming and firing be- 
come themselves disciplined and operate 
correctly and in proper. sequence when 
the central control ceases to function, 
just as the well-disciplined soldier does 
the right thing in the right way when he 
can no longer see or hear his com- 
mander. It is a matter, therefore, of 
the attainment of a habit, and the 
answer to the main question is to be 
found in the answer to the question: 
How long does it take to acquire a 
physical habit? When there has been 
no instruction or practice in using aimed 
fire, then there will be no habit, and the 
soldier, if he fires at all, will use un- 
aimed fire. Firing into the air or “into 
the blue,” as this phenomenon has been 
called, is the most striking characteris- 
tic of the untrained soldier. Whatever 
else he may know or whatever else he 
may be able to do will avail but little 
against this fatal weakness, which is but 
an indication that confidence is non- 
existent, and there is but a step between 
lack of confidence and panic. 

A small amount of instruction and 
practice in the case of average men will 
establish the habit imperfectly or in- 
securely. The attainment of perfection 
in training can hardly be expected. 
Especially in time of war, when time 
is short and other things without num- 
ber demand attention, it will be neces- 
sary to put up with inferiority in this 
as well as in other branches of training. 
The best that can be done is to see that 
the instruction is never given in any 
perfunctory way and that the allotment 
of time for musketry training is in pro- 
portion to its prime importance. It is 
easy to see that we may have too little 


musketry training. It is impossible to 
have too much of the right kind. 

The author of the article in question 
has stated that in France from 30,000 
to 100,000 recruits were trained per 
month through the use of his methods; 
that the average period of training was 
ten days for each recruit and that the 
recruit “learned to shoot” in that time. 
This is a flattering testimony as to the 
excellence of the scheme; but when one 
stops to consider all the things which 
are involved in marksmanship training 
there seems a reasonable doubt if the 
claim made is justifiable. Probably the 
truth is that no more than ten days 
could be spared for the instruction and 
that as much was done in this limited 
time as was possible. Later on, it is 
related that the West Point class under 
instruction at Camp Benning, probably 
much superior, mentally and physically, 
fired the prescribed course in a little 
over five weeks’ time. A standard re- 
quirement in this respect can be stated 
better in rounds fired than in time, be- 
cause the actual time employed depends 
upon the number of instructors and 
upon the number of targets available, 
these conditions being variable. Good 
range discipline and management, it is 
hardly necessary to say, are time-savers. 
Practice at the long ranges requires a 
great expenditure of time and ammuni- 
tion after the soldier has become a good 
shot at the short ranges. This is be- 
cause of the external influences, wind 
and light, which need to be studied long 
and carefully in order to be counter- 
acted. The first efforts at long-range 
practice in many cases produce a loss of 
confidence, since the soldier is at once 
made to feel that influences are at work 
which he is unable to control. This 
produces a bad psychological effect. 
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From this standpoint it is better not to 
have long-range instruction for the 
average man, since a little practice does 
more harm than good and complete in- 
struction requires an amount of time 
that cannot well be spared, especially in 
time of war. It should be remembered 
also that wind and light conditions 
have little or no application in service 
firing, the individual soldier in action 
usually being given no basis at all for 
the fine sight adjustments and correc- 
tions which are necessary in making 
good long range scores. A definite state- 
ment, made in the publication Arms 
and the Man as coming from the Camp 
Perry School, is to the effect that 500 
rounds of ammunition are needed to 
produce what may be called a good rifle 
shot. This estimate seems a fairly good 
one. With a reasonable allotment per 
day, from fifteen to twenty consecutive 
days’ firing on the range would be re- 
quired to use up this amount profitably. 
In addition to this and preceding it, 
about fifteen or twenty days should be 
allowed for preliminary instruction. 
With both range practice and prelim- 
inary instruction, and especially with 
the latter, other instructions may be 
given in alternation on the same days so 
that the number of days allowed to 
marksmanship training need not be a 
total loss so far as other subjects are 
concerned. 

The kind of practice should be suited 
to the end in view. The end sought is 
the skill which will enable the soldier 
to obtain fire superiority. Other things 
being equal, fire superiority is obtained 
by the contestant which is able to make 
the greater number of hits in a unit of 
time. The two elements of fire superi- 
ority are speed and accuracy. In these 


respects the modern rifle has attained 
a wonderful development, a point hav- 
ing been reached where the capacity of 
the rifle actually exceeds the capacity 
of the soldier to make the fullest use 
of its possibilities. The aim of training, 
then, should be to develop the capacity 
of the soldier to the utmost—not in 
accuracy alone or in speed alone, but 
in both—so that the highest efficiency, 
which, in a way, is a product of the two, 
may be attained. It is illogical to pre- 
scribe or to be satisfied with a low 
standard in the case of either one of the 
factors in the problem. 

The targets presented in action are 
not, as a rule, highly visible. On the 
contrary, their visibility is low, they do 
not long remain exposed, and usually 
they appear suddenly and disappear 
quickly. These considerations point to 
the ultimate standard which should be 
the guide in training the individual sol- 
dier, and they indicate in a way the 
character of the final individual test 
known as the record firing course. The 
present record firing course (Manual, 
1913) was apparently not built upon 
any rational theory. It consists of sixty 
shots equally divided between slow and 
rapid fire. The slow-fire practice is at 
targets of maximum visibility, each 
point of strike is carefully marked, and 
time is allowed for every minute sight 
correction. These are very far from 
resembling the conditions which con- 
front the soldier in action. Slow fire is 
important because the soldier thereby 
learns the individual errors he makes 
in aiming and firing, but it is essentially 
instruction practice which should oc- 
cupy an intermediate, and not a final, 
place in the soldier’s firing course. Just 
as instruction in slow fire is a neces- 
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sary preliminary to rapid fire, pro- 
ficiency in the latter will naturally in- 
clude proficiency in the former. There 
is no such thing as slow fire in action, 
quickness in aiming and firing being the 
rule, whether the number of shots fired 
in a series is one or twenty. Rapid fire 
alone is thus indicated to be appropriate 
as a firing test. 

The rates of fire prescribed in the 
firing table, record course, are much 
too low. They operate as serious re- 
strictions on the capacity of the aver- 
age soldier, who is thus taught to do 
less than he is capable of doing. It is 
like holding a field meet and prescrib- 
ing that records of less than 15 seconds 
in the 100-yard dash or that high jumps 
of more than 4 feet shall not count in 
the score. Numerous trials have shown 
that the average man has an ability well 
above ten aimed shots a minute. Many 
men easily attain a rate of fifteen well- 
aimed shots a minute at the shorter 
ranges. This suggests that each man 
be permitted to fire in his record prac- 
tice fifteen shots a minute, and that he 
be required to fire at least ten shots 
per minute for each exposure of the 
target. The targets should be Target 
“F” for the short ranges and Target 
“E” for the mid-ranges in case it is de- 
sirable to have any record firing at mid- 
range, these targets, in their outline and 
in their low visibility, bearing some re- 
semblance to battlefield targets. 

A good course would be fifteen 
rounds a minute at 200 yards, fifteen 
rounds a minute at 300 yards, and ten 
rounds a minute at 500 yards. Such a 
course would comply, in principle if 
not detail, with the conditions which 
seem to be required. With such a 


course not less than 28 points or more 
than 32 points would be a good qualify- 
ing score for the Expert Rifleman 
grade. About 18 or 20 points would 
be a good qualifying score for the 
Marksman, and an intermediate score 
would be a suitable standard for Sharp- 
shooter. The qualifying scores for these 
grades, as fixed in the Firing Manual, 
1913, are much too low, especially for 
the Expert grade, and it might have 
been predicted in the beginning that an 
undue proportion of men, who are not 
expert in any actual sense, would be able 
to qualify for the grade of Expert 
Rifleman. 

A statement of the advantages of in- 
dividual skill with the rifle would be 
incomplete without a mention of the 
confidence which the soldier gains from 
knowing that he is a good shot. When 
a body of troops has been well instruc- 
ted in marksmanship, the confidence 
which the consciousness of skill begets 
must tend to create in the unit a high 
morale. While morale is dependent 
upon a number of factors, probably no 
one form of instruction is more effec- 
tive in creating it than good marksman- 
ship training. 

Beyond the mere technical ability to 
shoot, there must also be that respon- 
siveness or obedience to the will of the 
leader, called fire discipline, without 
which the soldier’s skill could not be 
utilized. The fire unit must be a pliable 
and manageable instrument capable of 
understanding orders and executing 
them. In any tactical situation the ef- 
fect of the fire of a body of troops is 
dependent, in the first place, upon the 
marksmanship of the troops and their 
fire discipline, and, in the next place, 
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upon the judgment of the leader, who 
must decide how the fire must be ap- 
plied to get the results which the situa- 
tion demands. There are, thus, two 
distinct elements which may supplement 
or counteract each other. This is why 
the Firing Manual of 1913 states, “The 
individual instruction is not everything. 
The maximum effect of a fire is ob- 
tained only by instructed and disci- 
plined troops under a commander capa- 
ble of directing their fire properly.” 
The ability of a leader to utilize fully 
the power of all the rifles under his 
command is not natural or instinctive. 
It cannot be learned out of a book, but 
must be acquired through practice in 
dealing with actual situations, so far as 
they be reproduced. In other 
words, the applicatory method is needed. 
We have thus the reasons for field fir- 
ing exercises or combat firing exercises. 
In addition to affording a means for 
the instruction of the leader, the men 
themselves are thus given the advantage 
of acquiring a certain familiarity with 
situations which arise in action. A fir- 
ing exercise is also, in a way, a test of 
individual training, since if the firing 
is done carelessly, or if the fire disci- 


can 


pline is slack, a poor result in hits or in 
hgures hit will be shown. The deci- 
sions of the leader may seem to be 
correct in form, and yet the results may 


be below the standard. Such results 


often betray a lack of understanding 
leader and the men in 
ranks. The instructions given have per- 
haps been misunderstood or misinter- 
preted. 

A combat firing exercise should be in 
accordance with some tactical scheme. 


between the 


It is, in fact, a tactical exercise or a 
fraction of one, the distinguishing char 
acteristics being that ball cartridges are 
fired at targets representing the enemy, 
the results of the firing being counted 
and compared with a ballistic standard, 
this comparison furnishing the basis of 
the critique. If the results are not thus 
compared, or if they cannot be com- 
pared with any accuracy, due to the 
fact that overlapping or superimposed 
results the 
firing exercise is of no more value than 


have been obtained, then 
a tactical exercise would be, in which 
blank cartridges were used. This is 
the main reason why firing exercises 
for units larger than a platoon, or a 
company at the most, as a rule, are in 
advisable. Moreover, it is difficult, with 
large units, to arrange the targets in a 
way to give a semblance of reality. 
With wide deployments and formations 
in echelon there will be also the pre- 
occupation of avoiding accidents, and 
this will tend to give to the exercise 
an unnatural turn. Everything points 
to the desirability of simple exercises 
for the platoon and the smaller units. 
In this way we may readily discover 
what faults were committed and who 
committed them. With such a basis for 
criticism, the critique can then be ef 
fective. 

The questions generally presented to 
the platoon and lesser leaders for their 
decisions in the management of the fire 
of their units are: When shall the fire 
be opened? What target shall be in- 
dicated as the objective? What sight 
adjustment shall be ordered? When 
shall “cease firing” be ordered? If a 
firing exercise is properly framed, its 
solution, as a problem, will call for mak- 
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ing One or more of these decisions, and 
frequently all of them. The results of 
the firing, in the time of execution, the 
number of hits and the distribution of 
the hits, should go to prove or disprove 
the correctness of the decisions made 
by the commander of the firing unit. It 
should not be feared that exercises with 
a simple plan will be too easy. The 
startling mistakes made at first, both in 
the decisions arrived at and in the exe- 
cution, provide evidence enough that in- 
struction is needed if the leaders of the 
smaller units are to know how to con- 
trol the fire of their units in action. 

If the necessity of such instruction 
be admitted, suitable firing ranges are 
needed, and additional time and ¢mmu- 
nition are necessary over and above the 
allotments made for individual train- 
ing. Some officers are disposed to dis- 
count, if not to deny, the value of train- 
ing in fire direction and control, since 
it is claimed that in many actions of 
the war control of the fire was lost 
from the very beginning. It might very 
well be argued that it is useless to set 
up a standard, in time of peace, which 
can never be attained or approached 
in time of war. In view of the incom- 
plete training of our troops not much 
was to be expected of them; but even 
then it might be claimed that the loss 
of control was apparent more than it 
was real, and that the influence of the 
lieutenants and sergeants in making the 
fire more effective was constantly felt, 
though in a blundering, incomplete way. 

The circumstances under which fire 
superiority is gained have changed. 


Artillery, trench mortars, one-pounders, 
machine guns and automatic rifles have 
a prominent, though not the final, part 
in gaining the fire superiority. Infantry 
formations have greatly changed. Lines 
are very thin, but great extension is 
compensated for by having numerous 
echelons in rear. The platoon has been 
greatly expanded, and it has a new ele- 
ment to be handled—automatic rifle fire 
It is a question if the present platoon 
is not too large a unit to be handled 
directly and effectively by one man. 
According to former conceptions of 
what a fire unit should be, would not 
a subdivision of the present war- 
strength platoon be better? It will be 
necessary to construct ballistic stand- 
ards for use in collective fire exercises. 
Without a suitable standard for this 
instruction there can be no effective 
criticism, and without good criticism 
effort is largely wasted. It is necessary 
in every instance to say whether the re- 
sults are good or bad. Without a stand- 
ard no one is wise enough to estimate 
offhand just what results a certain 
group of men ought to obtain in a given 
time at a given range. 

These are some of the conditions 
and considerations which should deter- 
mine the character of the fire training 
we may expect to see developed at Camp 
Benning. The great establishment to 
be set up there is itself an answer to 
those who are skeptical of the value 
of fire training in time of peace. Train- 
ing of the right sort always finds a 
vindication when war comes. It has 
always been so, and it will always be so 
to the end. 





*There are other decisions to make which precede or lead up to the actual employment 
of the fire, such as assignment of sectors and objectives, formations to be used, deploy- 
ments, etc., but these pertain much more to the tactical side of the problem than to the 


firing technic. 
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The Motor Truck and the Military Road 
A Problem for Our General Staff 


By Colonel Ernest Graves, Engineer Corps 


HE average army officer does not 
fully appreciate the very impor- 
tant functions 

Staff. It is even doubtful if the 
General Staff officers themselves all 
thoroughly realize the many subjects 
which they alone are in a position to 
study and deiermine. Many questions 
affecting the military are of such a 
nature that only a General Staff can 
render a proper decision. 

Before the World War the Army was 
without an organization to handle some 
of its problems, and, now that we have 
learned the necessity for a properly 
functioning staff, it is extremely desir- 
able that mistakes be not made in .1unc- 
tioning which might vitiate to a large 
extent or even totally discredit the real 
value of our Staff. The rumblings 
which we hear against this compara- 
tively new agency of the Army must be 
gradually suppressed by an efficiency in 
operation which shall leave no doubt in 
the minds of any that the General Staff 
has a function, is properly executing 
that function, and is indispensable to the 
Army as a whole. 

The mention of a concrete case re- 
quiring a decision by the General Staff 
may assist in arriving at an understand- 
ing of its functions. The particular 
case now in mind relates to the types of 
motor vehicles that shall be available 
for use and the amount and kind of 
road construction tlat shall be under- 


of our General 


taken in active operations. It behooves 
our Staff to determine this quite care- 
fully, since supply may fail and the re- 
sponsibility for failure will rest with 
the Staff if the roads cannot carry the 
motor transport in use. There is a vital 
relation between the type and weight 
of truck and the kind of road on which 
it can be operated. A certain coordina- 
tion between vehicles used, 
allowed and road construction under- 
taken is necessary which the supreme 
commander, through his Staff, alone can 
bring about. 

While roads, both civil and military, 
are constructed and repaired by one 
agency, they are generally used by an 
ancontrolled public of which few, if 
any, individuals are instructed or inter- 
ested in their maintenance. The error 
inherent in such a state of affairs can 
be best appreciated by comparing high- 
way practice with railroad practice. A 
railroad company would not think of 
laying a rzilroad track and then letting 
every conceivable type and weight of 
rolling stock be run over it at any speed 
without regard to the welfare of the 
track. A coordinating head fixes the 
type of track as well as the rolling stock 
which may be used. In the use of roads 
by our Army, the supreme military 
authority, through the Staff, must be 
the coordinating head which fixes the 
type of road constructed, as well as the 
type of vehicle which may be used on it 


speed 
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In the solution of our military trans- 
portation problem, it is necessary that 
we be sure to keep uppermost in our 
minds fundamental military principles. 
While we should, of course, take ad 
vantage of every civil invention and 
idea, we must not forget that frequently 
the civil hypotheses are diametrically 
opposite to those military, and a solu- 
tion from a civil viewpoint may be 
entirely wrong for military adaptation. 
There are one or two essential differ- 
ences between civil and military prin- 
ciples which must never be forgotten. 

In civil life original cost and cost of 
operation are primary considerations. 
In military operations cost is secondary, 
or of no importance at all. To para- 
phrase: “What shall it profit the nation 
if it saves a few thousands or millions 
of dollars, and lose the war and its own 
independence?” In civil life, time is 
not always important. In military af- 
fairs, time is likely to be the only con- 
sideration. The use of any facility on a 
military expedition may be so tempo- 
rary in its nature that durability jn the 
sense of “long life” is of no consequence 
at all, while durability in civil life is 
always an important consideration. A 
military undertaking may be of such 
short duration that the cost of operating 
any feature of it can be enormous, com- 
pared to civil practice, and still be less 
than the cost of constructing facilities 
to reduce the cost of operation, even 
if there be time for providing such 
facilities. In war, at least from the 
viewpoint of the United States, man- 
power that can be applied quickly is 
always more practical and efficient than 
any number of labor-saving devices re- 
quiring time to be provided, because the 
extra cost of operation cannot possibly 
offset the daily cost of prolonging a war. 


So it is very essential that the Amer- 
ican Army coordinate its vehicles for 
transportation purposes with the roads 
that are to be encountered or to be 
constructed, and it is necessary in do- 
ing this to consider probable fields of 
operation. In considering these fields, 
time of operation and time to make 
roads practicable must be taken into 
account. In Europe we used the mag. 
nificent existing roads with any kind 
of vehicle we had, while on the Puni- 
tive Expedition into Mexico we had 
to get a particular type of vehicle to 
run on any road we could find or im 
provise. 

While the designing engineer may 
produce a mass of figures, which he 
claims prove a certain line of action 
to be correct, generally his original 
assumptions are in doubt, and the issue 
may just be clouded by his figures. It 
appears best, wherever possible, to 
draw conclusions from actual experi- 
ence rather than from academic cal- 
culations; then it will not make any 
difference what the original assump- 
tions have been. For instance, we 
know that the Punitive Expedition 
stretched down into Mexico from 150 
to 400 miles; that it moved so rapidly 
that no artificial transportation device 
for its supply was practicable; that the 
men had to be fed; and that the food 
had to be carried to them over the ex- 
isting terrain. We know that animals 
and motor trucks were used; that four- 
wheel drives with trailers were tried 
and abandoned; that heavy trucks 
were tried and their use stopped; and 
that the trucks in final use were limited 
to a light 1%4-ton type. Why should 
we ask for any figures on this ques- 
tion? 

The road question on the Punitive 
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Expedition was one in which the high- 
est commander was directly and vitally 
interested, even to such an extent that 
many details thereof were decided by 
that authority. The engineer could 
not have dodged his most difficult job, 
even if he had thought of it, by saying, 
“Give me supplies and time to con- 
struct a fine road,” and by producing 
the figures to show the time and facil- 
ities necessary. Neither could the of- 
ficer in charge of trucks say, “I am 
stuck; fix a road on which my truck 
will travel.” The engineer had to 
rush around and grade and drain in 
spots, and the truck officer had te get 
down and pull this truck out of the 
mud with a rope. When the engineer 
wanted lumber for a small bridge, he 
had to wait until the military authorities 
could have it hauled to him, after the 
still more urgently needed food had 
first been delivered. When the truck 
man ran up and down the road at 25 or 
more miles an hour, the military au- 
thorities had to limit him to about 14 
miles per hour, in order to save what 
little road there was. 

The cost of all this in wear and tear 
on vehicles and in their operation was 
probably enormous, but it had no bear- 
ing on the problem. The hungry sol- 
dier could not wait for some efficiency 
expert to figure out the cheapest way 
of feeding him. Even if some con- 
struction had been possible to reduce 
cost of operation, the problem would 
probably have resolved itself into a 
question of from which pocket the 
money should come. The combined 
higher cost of construction and lower 
cost of operation might well have been 
more than was the actual high cost of 











operation alone with little or no con- 
struction. The indeterminate duration 
of military expeditions makes the cost 
of operation always of secondary im- 
portance. 

With the experience of the Punitive 
Expedition before us, we ought to pre- 
pare for the future on proper hypothe- 
ses. The facts on which to base prepa 
rations can be gotten from any number 
of eye-witnesses and participants. ln 
brief, the assumptions ought to be: 

a. That the United States Army can- 
not count on operating a _ military 
expedition on any kind of road, except 
an existing road which will ordinarily 
be only an earth trail. 

b. That there will not be time to do 
any road construction other than the 
most temporary improvised repairs. 

c. That costs, economic efficiency of 
operation, and the like, will have no 
bearing on the problem when the 
American soldier is hungry. 

The time of the military operation 
may be so indeterminate that, even if 
expense be pertinent, the construction 
costs may be such as not to warrant any 
work to save operating cost. If first- 
class existing roads are found, or if it 
develops that they can be constructed, 
heavy vehicles may then be used; but, 
considering the problem in the light of 
the best available information, it 
behooves us to adopt and have on hand 
a light vehicle, probably a truck with a 
rated carrying capacity not exceeding 
1% tons. This is the best we can hope 
for, and we trust we shall not be put in 
the position of the Japanese Army in 
Manchuria, where many supplies were 
of necessity carried on the backs of 
coolies. 





Tanks in Future Wars 


By Colonel George S. Patton, Jr.. Tank Corps 


America that soldiers are, of all per- 
sons, the least capable of discussing 
military matters and that their years of 
special training are as naught compared 
to the innate military knowledge of 


* VIEW of the prevalent opinion in 


lawyers, doctors and preachers, I am 
probably guilty of a great heresy in 
daring to discuss tanks from the view- 
point of a tank officer. 

I am emboldened to make the attempt, 
however, not from a bigoted belief in 
the infallibility of my opinions, but 
rather in the hope that others will assail 
my views and that the discussion thus 
engendered will in a measure remove 
the tanks from the position of innocu- 
ous desuetude to which they appear to 
have been relegated by the general 
public. 

The specific reasons for the present 
paper are that, during the time which 
has elapsed since November, 1918, I 
have heard not a few experienced of- 
ficers “poo-poo” the idea that tanks will 
ever again be used, or that, if used, they 
will have any material effect. 

Admitting that my intimate relation 
with tanks may perhaps cause me to 
be over sanguine as to their future, it 
still appears to me that to utterly dis- 
regard them is a very serious error. 

This apparent disregard of means of 
cooperating with, or combating against, 
tanks, seems particularly reprehensible 
in respect to infantry tactics. The in- 
fantry are peculiarly susceptible to the 
attack of tanks and are perfectly im- 
potent to withstand them, except in so 
far as they are assisted by the accom- 
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panying gun. The discovery of other 
means for combating tanks appears 
then, to be vital to the infantry, and in 
view of the improved tank which we 
shall discuss, to the cavalry also. 

Artillery, while less likely to suffer 
from tanks, is equally interested in their 
development, because artillery is the 
weapon most dangerous to tanks, hence 
best adapted to combating them. 

I have neither the ability nor the de 
sire to point out, to the arms above 
mentioned, tactical improvements « 
signed to assist or combat tanks. My) 
purpose is simply to call their attention 
to what appears to be a lack of effort 
in that direction, to show some of the 
causes which have led to this lassitude, 
and to suggest, in a very sketchy man- 
ner, certain tactical uses to which tanks 
will be set in future wars. 

Observation and conversation lead me 
to the belief that the lack of interest in 
the future employment of tanks is due 
primarily to the following: 

Comparatively few American units 
operated with tanks. The tank of 1918 
—a war production—had many grave 
mechanical defects. Trench warfare, 
the necessities of which caused the in- 
vention and construction of the tank, is, 
nevertheless, peculiarly ill adapted to 
tank combat. This, while apparent!) 
contradictory, is, nevertheless, abso- 
lutely true. The only great tank suc 
cesses, with the exception of Cambrai 
were after July, 1918, when trench wat 
fare was practically extinct. 

Further, the great mass of people are 
totally unaware of the great improve- 
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ments made, and making, in the tank. 
Only those of us who doctored and 
nursed the grotesque war-babies of 1918 
through innumerable inherent ills of 
premature birth know how bad they 
really were, and, by virtue of that same 
intimate association, are capable of 
judging how much better they are now 
and how surely they will continue to 
improve. 

To the casual observer, the tank of 
1918 is the last word. It is the tank, a 
feeble, blind, lumbering affair, “half 
devil and half child.” He forgets that 
this machine, defective as it was, was 
never stopped unaided by one of the 
best infantries ever developed, and his 
frame of mind is identical with that 
which caused the astute military critic 
of the early sixteenth century, on view- 
ing Mons Megg, to declare: “This is a 
cannon; it is too clumsy; therefore, all 
cannons are, and will be useless.” 

Sut to those of us who know what 
has been, is, and will be, the tank of 
the near future looms as much superior 
to the tank of yesterday as the “75” to 
the Pierriers of Queen Mary’s day. 

To become more specific, tanks now 
exist in several countries capable of a 
speed across country of from 12 to 15 
miles per hour, and, on the road, up to 
20 miles. They are impervious to small 
arms, bullets and shell fragments. They 
can cross trenches up to 12 feet. They 
have fine interior visibility and_ all- 
round fire from both cannon and ma- 
chine gun, and, finally, they have a 
radius of action of more than 200 miles, 
without resupply of any sort. Such ma- 
chines exist, and others will surpass 
them. It is futile to ignore the dread- 
ful killing capacity of such arms. 

There is still another disadvantage 
under which the tanks,in common with 


all other arms, are laboring; namely, 
that arising from unimaginative concep- 
tions as to future wars. 

Too many people vainly fancy that 
future unpleasantness will follow as 
sealed patterns of the World War 
with trenches, barrages and plasticine 
maps and with air photographs so accu- 
rate that the latest activities of some 
careless rabbit are easily discernible. 
Wars of preparations, concentrations 
and chocolates; of air raids, welfare 
workers and “Big Berthas.” Above all, 
of wars with endless intrenchments and 
flankless armies. They forget that not 
in Asia, Africa or America can such a 
war be staged. Because all the above 
luxuries depend upon two things: First, 
roads—hundreds of good metalled roads 
to carry the limitless supplies; second, 
fronts short enough to be continuously 
occuped, and “get-at-able” enough to al- 
low for the feeding of the garrison. 

In the continents just mentioned the 
scanty network of inferior roads pre- 
cludes the first, and their vast size pre- 
vents the second of the above essentials 

Assuming, first, that we enter another 
war on the now familiar European ter- 
rain, the improved tank, using tactics 
already proven, is of undoubted tactical 
value, but let us pass this and allow 
our minds to survey possible theaters of 
operation in the vast continents of the 
“A’s.” Here we are confronted with 
interesting, and, to the student, familiar 
situations. 

Large areas, occupied by armies of 
reduced size, or at least in less concen 
trated clinging like bulbus 
growths to some railroad or river or 
partially improved highway from which 
they draw sustenance. 
we see an antennae of 
brigades and 


Masses, 


Beyond these 
smaller units: 


regiments of infantry, 
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regiments and squadrons of cavalry sup- 
plied from the main body, by truck or 
tractor supply columns, and trembling 
lest Napoleon’s “Fourth Element” make 
inoperative their precarious means of 
existence. 

Along the avenue of supply from the 
opposite direction comes a similar mon- 
ster, feeling and poking and groping, 
until at last contact is made, and the 
day of battle has arrived. But will it 
be a battle after the dear departed pat- 
tern of the World War? Will the in- 
adequate and attenuated line of supply 
be able to bear the strain of transport- 
ing the millions of pounds of artillery, 
trench mortar and machine-gun ammu- 
nition necessary for the methodical 
preparations, the area shoots, and the 
various barrages? Hardly. In such re- 
gions the fragile line of rails, or water, 
or mud, the Placents of the army, 
harassed by aerial bombardment, cav- 
alry raids and the vicissitudes of the 
weather, will prove inadequate to the 
double task of feeding the maw of the 
guns and the bellies of the troops. A 
choice must inevitably be made, and the 
bellies will win. The ammunition will 
be limited to that in the limbers of the 
batteries, the carts of the machine guns 
and the combat wagons. 

Let us now continue our battle, as- 
suming that both generals being hardy 
men, finesse is abandoned and they 
come to grips, head on, with the usual 
and ever-surprising envelopment to a 
flank. 

One set of infantry must advance to 
such a place that they may threaten to 
operate on their adversaries with the 
bayonet. How shall they do it? Lack 
of guns and ammunition prevents the 
sheltering and comforting barrage. The 
artillery is firing at the hostile guns or 


helping, when possible, against some 
specially noxious or tempting infantry 
resistance. The infantry must advance 
under a fire superiority gained by their 
own efforts; but as the first of the as- 
sault echelons appear, the “Tock-Tock- 
Tock” of the defenders’ machine guns 
come from all sides, to be instantly com- 
bated by the equally concealed cackling 
of the aggressors’ guns. And as the lines 
draw nearer the droning roar of the rifle 
fire is enhanced by the high staccato 
bursts of the automatic rifles and the 
occasional blub of the accompanying 
guns. The attacker has the élan and the 
number; the defender, countless ma- 
chine guns, hidden on reverse slopes and 
undisturbed by the barrage of former 
days; the struggle will be long and very 
slow. 

What if, at this moment, either side 
loosed tanks—long, low, swift, invulner- 
able tanks, against whose armored hulls 
machine-gun and rifle bullets chatter as 
harmlessly as hail on a brick yard? 

Some will answer “The infantry ac- 
companying gun.” Yes, to a degree; but 
to those who have fired at the moving 
targets of the 1911 small arms course, 
the outcome is not too cheering. 

Speaking more generally, it appears 
that there is strong presumption that 
the possible loci of some, possibly most 
future operations will be in continents 
which will only admit of the use of the 
various arms in something very closely 
approximating their pre-World War 
proportions. Under these circumstances, 
battles will be gained by rifle, automatic 
rifle and machine-gun fire, unaided by 
artillery to any marked degree, so far as 
barrage or annihilating fire is concerned. 
These small-arms weapons will be pitted 
against each other over country but 
partially known from pre-war maps, 
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ground and aerial reconnaissance, occa- 
sionally aided by air photographs. The 
careful preparation of large, accurate 
maps and the study of mosaics of air 
photographs will be practically impos- 
sible. Guns will be located, not by sound 
ranging and flash spotting, but by the 
casualties. caused by their unsuspected 
As a result of this situation sur- 
prise and uncertainty will prevail to a 
degree unknown in the World War. 

guard and supply 
columns from the unsupported raids of 
fast tanks, accompanying guns will have 
to be distributed at 


shots. 


To infantry 


short distances 
along the columns, reconnaissance will 
have to be wide, and complete new tac- 
tics will have to be evolved and the 
tanks will be necessary. 

What will prevent a few well-placed 
automatic rifles from holding up and 
causing the deployment and subsequent 
delay of advance guards, except a tank 
from the support, to nose out and re- 
move the trouble? 

What will prevent flank patrols or de- 
tachments on the extremity of deployed 
lines from being driven in, and the lines 
themselves crumpled up by tanks, but 
other tanks? 

What answers the age-long demand 
for shock troops, who can quickly and 
inexpensively close on the enemy and 
hold him for envelopment and destruc- 
tion by the other troops, but tanks? 

What will prevent infantry detach- 
ments, with armed machine guns and 
automatic rifles, from rendering futile 
efforts of raiding cavalry, but swift 
tanks, capable of accompanying that 
cavalry ? 


What better adjunct to a rear guard 
than a tank holding the reverse slope 
of some defile until the distant artillery 


is brought up to dislodge it, and then 
being forced to witness the safe with- 
drawal of the tank at 18 miles an hour 
and covered in an impenetrable pall of 
its own smoke screen? 

What more ideal force than tanks and 
cavalry to cut off and either hold or de- 
lay a retreating enemy until the infantry 
and artillery arrive to finish the work? 

The preceding crudely sketched in- 
cidents are but a few of the possible 
situations, and the crux of each is the 
tank and 
bat it. 

There is no belief on the part of any 
tank officer that the tank has replaced in 
the least degree any one of the existing 


new tactical means to com- 


arms. It is distinctly a new instrument 
added to the full chorus of the military 
band. But having appeared, the new 
pieces, composed by future generals, will 
demand the peculiar tone of the tank 
instrument for the proper rendition of 
their compositions. 

The tank is new and, for the fulfil- 
ment of its destiny, it must remain in- 
dependent. Not desiring or attempt- 
ing to supplant infantry, cavalry, or 
artillery, it has no appetite to be ab- 
sorbed by any of them. 

Our A. E. F. colors—Red, Yellow 
and Blue—were happily chosen and are 
truly significant. We have the cannon 
of the artillery—the machine gun of the 
infantry, and-the crushing power and 
mobility of the cavalry horse. As an in- 
dependent corps, we may assist any one 
of the major arms as directed. Absorbed 
by any one of them, we become the 
step-child of that arm and the incom- 
petent assistant of either of the others. 

The tank officer must know by theory 
and practice the tactics of the other 
arms, but, further, he must know his 
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own diversified potentialities so thor- 
oughly that, in the prompt movements 
and uncertainty of battles in war of 
movements he may follow instantly 
and correctly the lead given him by 
the arm with which he is operating. 
Above all, he must know tanks. 

The great expense of tanks precludes 
the possibility of their being equally 
distributed to all units of the other 
arms. Hence their hyphenation with any 
such arm will lead to an unequal dis- 













tribution. The corps should be kept, as 
was the case among all armies in the 
World War, a separate entity, and be 
assigned by higher authority to that unit 
where their presence will add the most 
to the general good. 

Like the air service, they are destined 
for a separate existence. 

The tank corps grafted on infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, or engineers, will be 
like the third leg to a duck—worthiless 
for control, for combat impotent. 
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How the Times Do Change 
News Item—The Philippine legis- 
lature has voted Emilio Aguinaldo a 
pension of $6,000 (good American 


coin) a year. Whet for? 
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URING the month of March a 
special course in Physical and 
Bayonet Training was 
the Infantry 





con- 





School at 





ducted at 






Camp Benning. This course had for 
its object the training of a few selected 
officers from each of the six territorial 
departments in the United States with 
a view to preparing them to conduct 
department schools in this line of work. 

At the conclusion of the course the 
school authorities arranged for a demon- 
stration of the features of the course, 
which was held March 27. 

The following is a copy of the official 
It is published 
here in order that officers throughout 
the service may keep in touch with the 
fine work that is going on at our Infan- 


try School. 













program of the affair. 







The officers who graduated 






in this special class are now back in 
their respective departments conducting 
a six weeks’ course for the special train- 
ing of other instructors. Thus the 
doctrine and the work of the Infantry 
School are being rapidly spread through- 
out the service. 











Tue Army SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 







Purpose—I. The purpose of physical 
education in the army is not primarily 
to provide exercise. The men get 
plenty of exercise daily in other ways. 
It is not solely for recreation, but the 
work should be taught so that it will 
I Neither is it for cor- 









he recreational. 
rective purposes, for the men who pass 
a rigid entrance test are not supposed 
- to have serious physical defects. At 
the same time, proper physical train- 
ing will correct minor defects. 












Physical and Bayonet Training 


From the Infantry School 


The emphasis is placed upon poise, 
posture and carriage, nervous control, 
alertness, quick thinking under stress, 
stamina, the development of capacity 
to keep going when punished, and the 
ability to respond with precision and 
snap to varied commands. 

Course —lIlI. (a) First: Disciplinary 
Gymnastics, consisting of the army 
setting-up drill, for development of 
soldierly bearing, mental and physical 
alertness, and disciplinary response, and 
trench exercises for strength, speed and 
skill in crawling, climbing, 
vaulting, etc. 

(b) Second: Bayonet Fighting. This, 
as an energizer, is probably the greatest 
factor in developing physical combat 
efficiency, aggressiveness and power. 

(c) Third: Personal Combat Group, 
consisting of rudimentary drills to 
develop agility and skill in the use of 
weight and strength on opponent de 
fending himself. Wrestling, both collar 
and elbow, and catch-as-catch-can. In 
this, the object is to throw the opponent 
to the ground and not to pin his 
shoulders. This teaches men to close in 
on an opponent, calls for cool and quick 
judgment, and, since it is a sport and 


scaling, 


since all punishing holds are barred, 
gives a man confidence when in the 
grasp of another. 


Class boxing is for concentration of 
attention, and the spirit to carry on in 
spite of punishment, training in alert- 
ness, aggressiveness, fighting spirit. 

Hand-to-Hand Combat. In this all 
rules are discarded and_ effective 
methods of overcoming an armed man 
or of taking a prisoner are taught. This 
is of value in developing coolness and 
fighting determination. 

(d) Fourth: Group and 
Highly Organized Athleti The grouy 
games are adopted for the use of large 
numbers of men in formation and ar 
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classified as games of agility, speed, 
alertness, personal combat, and coordi- 
nation. They are of value in develop- 
ing these qualities in the soldier, and, 
further, they emphasize the competitive 
spirit. Highly organized athletics con- 
sist of the favorite games of football, 
baseball, basketball, track and swim- 
ming. In the late war, it was found 
that the athlete who had had athletic 
training in these sports was good officer 
material and it is argued, from that, 
that if these physical activities were 
good for the few, they certainly would 
be beneficial to the entire group. It is 
recognized that, in teaching the enlisted 
personnel, methods of mass instruction 
would be necessary and only fundamen- 
tals should be taught. It has been 
demonstrated in the army that this is 
possible, and the soldier of the future 
will be taught—in addition to his calis- 
thenics—how to box, wrestle, jump, run, 
vault, throw, climb, play football, base- 
ball, basketball, and swim with pack and 
rifle. 

This plan does not include the team 
and individual specialization. It is 
recognized that there was a place for 
this, but it will be taken care of 
largely by the men themselves in their 
leisure time. 

Determination of Personal Physical 
Efficiency.—I1l. Tests. First, of a 
man’s ability to do simple things; 
second, his progress in these. It is 
recognized that tests do not indicate 
fully the degree of progression of a 
man’s physical education and training, 
but they are an indication of the value 
of training under the direction of a 
capable physical training instructor. 
They also serve as measures of progress 
during the training, check the condition 
of the soldier undergoing training, and 
serve as a stimulus to the soldier to 
train to meet a standard fixed for him. 

What We Hope to Accomplish— 
IV. That every American boy will 
receive the wonderful benefits of this 
physical training system so that, if our 
country is ever called to arms again, 
40 per cent of our citizens will not 


fail to pass the physical examination; 
and, in addition to having all the splen- 
did physical opportunities enjoyed by 
the German army at the beginning of 
the last war, we, as a nation, will be 
specially benefited by reason of the com. 
plete physical and mental training 
afforded by our much more varied 
games and exercises. 


ORGANIZATION OF PHYSICAL AND 
BAYONET TRAINING SECTION, 
THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Commandant : 

Col. C. S. Farnsworth, Infantry. 
Assistant Commandant : 
Lieut. Col. L. M. Nuttman, Infantry. 
Director : 

Capt. J. C. Drain, Infantry. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Boxing: Dr. G. V. Blake. 
Disciplinary Gymnastics: Capt. C. L. 
3rosius; Assistant, Lieut. P. E. Gal- 
lagher. 
General Athletics: Capt. T. G. Cook. 
Group Games: Lieut. B. W. Leman; 
Assistant, Lieut. F. V. H. Kimble. 
Wrestling: Capt. J. C. Drain; As 
sistant, Lieut. F. V. H. Kimble. 
Bayonet Combat: Lieut. J. J. Albright ; 
Assistant, Lieut. P. E. Gallagher. 
Anatomy and Hygiene: Lieut. J. C 
Fulmer, M. C. 


STUDENTS 


Eastern Department: 


Capt. W. F. Redfield, 63d Inf. 
Capt. W. R. McReynolds, 41st Inf. 
Capt. B. M. McFadden, 45th Inf. 
Lieut. J. A. Andrews, 12th Inf. 
Lieut. H. M. Monroe, 17th Inf. 


Central Department: 
Major H. O. Gilchrist, 64th Inf. 
Capt. O. E. Trechter, 52d Inf. 
Capt. G. E. Butler, 28th Inf. 
Lieut. J. J. Coghlan, 55th Inf. 
Capt. J. W. Bulger, 47th Inf. 
Capt. J. J. Wilson, A. G. D. 


Southern Department: 


Major J. H. Day, 83d Inf. 
Lieut. J. H. Irving, Cav. 
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Lieut. G. H. Milholland, Cav. 
Lieut. W. C. Sinclair, 19th Inf. 
Lieut. T. H. Rothermund, 7th Cav. 


S. E. Department: 


Capt. R. E. Duff, 46th Inf. 

Lieut. W. B. Oliver, 6th Inf. 
Lieut. J. D. Balmer, 21st F. A. 
Lieut. W. W. Cox, 6th Cav. 
Lieut. A. C. Strickland, 30th Inf. 


Western Department: 


Capt. J. P. Sullivan, 44th Inf. 
Capt. J. Roady, 332d Inf. 

Lieut. L. R. Nachman, 35th Inf. 
Lieut. A. Pickens, Ist Inf. 
Lieut. F. P. Simpson, 21st Inf. 


N. E. Department: 


Capt. H. L. Whittaker, C. A. 
Capt. G. A. Davis, 36th Inf. 
Capt. A. H. Campbell, C. A. 
Capt. D. W. Hickey, C. A. 

Lieut. H. L. Earnest, 3d Cav. 


The Infantry School: 


Capt. C. B. Lyman, Inf. 
Sergt. Maj. Mathiesen, Inf. 


DEMONSTRATION—PROGRAM 


Object of Demonstration—(a) To 
illustrate the character of the Physical 
and Bayonet Training work which_has 
been adopted for the Army, and which 
these student officers will install in their 
respective territorial departments, so 
that instruction will be disseminated to 
every officer and enlisted man in the 
Army. 

(6) To demonstrate the manner in 
which instruction will be given in the 
various subjects of Physical and 
Bayonet Training. 

Order of Events.—I. Physical Effi- 
ciency Test, 9.00 a. m. 

The following simple manhood test is 
given. First, ability to run 100 yards 
in 14 seconds without blouse and in 
ordinary service shoes. Second, run- 
ning broad jump of 12 feet. Third, 
fence climb of an 8-foot fence. Fourth, 
grenade throw of 30 yards for accu- 
racy. If a man passes this simple 


test, he is then given the same test in 
light marching order, and later, if he 
passes this, he is given the same with 
pack and rifle and, in addition, is re- 
quired to swim 50 yards with pack and 
rifle and to box satisfactorily four stiff 
rounds. 

Two tests were given 1,400 men in 4 
certain camp during the war, and it was 
found that 28 per cent, over 400 men, 
were unable to stand and jump over a 
6-foot trench. Remember this was one 
of our best units and afterwards went 
to France. 

IT. Group Games, 9.15 a. m 
Point Class. 

1. Circle Games: 

(a) Bull in Ring. 
(b) Hook Arm Tag. 
(c) Swat to Right (Stingaree) 
(d) Milling the Man. 
. Tag Games: 
(a) Red Ace. 
(b) Three Deep. 
(c) Mount Tag. 
(d) Ball Tag. 
3. Elimination Games: 
(a) Rooster Fight. 
(b) Heads and Tails. 
(c) Indian Wrestle. 
(d) Circle Race. 

These games are excellent for restor- 
ing the “Pep” and sense of humor after 
suffering the mental strain incident to 
modern warfare. Many of our recruits 
have had no boyhood games 

III. Bayonet Fighting, 9.30 a. m 

A. Class Formation. 

B. Teaching Methods. 

C. Illustration of thrusts, 
and parries. 

D. Hand Parries. 

Note.—The bayonet work is treated 
as a sport rather than a drill. See the 
necessity for coordination of brain and 
muscle. The bayonet training is the 
energizer of military training. 

IV. Disciplinary 
a. m. 

Correct posture and deep breathing 
is the foundation of health. 

V. Contest—Fencing, 10.00 a. m. 

Saber vs. Saber. 


West 


Gymnastics, 9.45 
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VI. Personal Combat Work, 10.05 
a. m. 

A. Hand Wrestling. 

Preparatory training for wrestling 
and hand-to-hand fighting. 

B. Abbreviated form of catch-as- 
catch-can wrestling. 

Object is to throw opponent to 
ground. Opponent falling on top wins 
bout. 

Referee’s Hold. 

Pass to Rear. 

. Back Heel. 

Leg Throw. 

. Wrist and Leg Hold. 
. Outside Leg Kick. 

. Cross Buttock. 

. Arm Hold. 

C. Hand to Hand Fighting, includ- 

ing disabling and disarming methods. 
1. Straight Holds. 
2. Knife Defense and Offense. 
3. Bayonet Disarming. 

D. Mass Boxing. 

. On Guard. 

Straight Left to Face 

Blocking, Parrying and Slip 

ping. 

. Right Hook to Body. 

Left Hook to Jaw. 

Right Upper Cut. 

Right Hook to Jaw. 

Note.—Fourteen world’s champions 
and ex-world champion boxers were as- 


CONAWFWNH 
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sembled to perfect the system of army 
boxing. 

VII. Contests—Boxing and Wrest 
ling, 10.40 a. m. 

1. Boxing Match. 
2. Wrestling Match. 

VIII. Department of General Ath 
letics, 10.50 a. m. 

A. Lesson in Football. 

Balanced and unbalanced line forma 
tions. 

B. Lesson in Baseball. 

1. The Bunt. 
2. The Sacrifice. 

3. The Hit and Run. 
4. The Squeeze Play. 
C. Lesson in Basketball. 
A five-minute game. 
D. Swimming-Land Drill. 

1. Confidence Method. 
2. Side Stroke. 

3. Breast Stroke. 

4. Back Stroke. 

Nore.—Track and field events are 
also included in this department. The 
idea is to teach every soldier the inside 
points and fundamentals of our national 
games and sports. 

IX. Mass Athletics—Cage Ball, 11.10 
a. m. West Point Class. 

This is but one of the numerous 
variety of mass games taught. 

X. Graduation Exercises and Pre 
sentation of Certificates, 11.30 a.m. 





D 


The Senate Reorganization Bill 

Provides a democratic rather than 
militaristic system of national defense 
and recognizes that it is as much the 
duty of a citizen to prepare himself 
to defend his country and home in time 
of need as it is for him to vote, pay 
taxes or serve on a jury; in other words, 
equality of political opportunity implies 
equality of political obligation, 7. ¢., all 
to train in time of peace and, if neces- 
sary, serve in time of war. 
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The Infantry s Recruiting Problem 
By Captain Irving J. Phillipson, Infantry 


HE Army of today must take a 
more active part in filling its own 
anks. The great increase in its 
authorized strength and the unprece- 
dented industrial situation combine to 
make this an absolute necessity. In 
the past the organization commander 
has performed his full duty when he 
has taken the recruits sent to him and 
trained them. Today it is absolutely 
impossible for the General Recruiting 
Service alone to obtain enough men 
to fill the ranks and keep them full, and 
in the future the Army itself must play 
a large part in the procurement of en- 
listments. 

The services which have chiefs 
realize this fact and are acting accord- 
ingly. Those branches which recog- 
nized it first are filled, or nearly so; 
those which got a late start are begin- 
ning to show results. This fact alone 
proves the necessity. 

Having no Chief, the infantry must 
realize for itself the situation as it 
exists and take steps to work out its 
own salvation. The purpose of this 
article is to present an estimate of the 
situation to the commander of the 
infantry regiment and infantry com- 
pany, and to suggest to him a plan of 
action based on ten months’ observation 

STATISTICS RELATIVE TO 


Strength: 
Authorized Minimum Strength, National Def. 


Authorized Maximum Strength, National Def. 


Authorized under House Bill No. 12775 


Enlistments: 
From March 1, 1919, to March 6, 1920. 





and study of his problem, while engaged 
in duty which has brought the writer in 
close touch with the recruiting problem 
all over the United States. 

It is futile to say either that an ade 
quate army cannot be recruited by 
voluntary enlistment or that, if it could, 
it should not be for the damage to the 
cause of universal training. It is the 
function of the American people to 
decide through Congress the form of 
our national defense. The pride of the 
Army for a hundred years has been 
its successful performance of the 
tasks assigned to it, regardless of its 
individual ideas as to whether some 
other task would be more wise. On 
this foundation its prestige has been 
built in the past and must rest in the 
future. Our present task is to recruit a 
force of a certain strength. If we suc- 
cessfully carry out our mission, we will 
be better entitled in the future to advise 
on the scope and direction of our future 
activities. In brief, other branches of 
the service are getting the men, and we 
must do likewise. 

In order to understand more clearly 
the extent of the infantry’s problem, 
careful consideration of the following 
data is important: 


INFANTRY (NEW ARMY) 





62 Regis. 65 Regis 
Act 83,948 88.010 
Act 91,943 96,383 
nor 105,000 110,000 
62 Regts. 65 Regts. 
29,277 33,768 
.. 28,089 29,746 
57,366 64,396 = 57,366 64,396 
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Losses: 


By desertion from March 1, 1919, to March 1, 


1920. 
1 year. 
3 years 


Totals 


By discharge from March 1,1919 to March 1, 1920. 


1 year. 
3 years 


Totals 


By discharge and desertion from March 1, 1290 to December 31, 1920. 


(Estimated on losses for 1919).. 
By 1-year enlistments expiring in 1920 


Total losses to December 31, 1920 


Remaining in Service December 31, 1920... 


Recruits Needed by December 31, 1920, to Reach Strength: 








999 1,122 

935 1,050 
1,934 2,172 1,934 2,172 

322 362 

923 1,037 
1,245 1,399 1,245 1,399 
2,721 3,000 


25,383 31,577 


31,283 38,148 





26,083 26,248 





Authorized by National Def. Act. (Minimum) 57,865 61,762 
Authorized by National Def. Act. (Maximum) {ae coe | Gee 70,135 
Authorized by House Bill No. 12775................4.. Torre ee 83,752 
Comparisons by Percentage: 
Enlistments in per cent of minimum strength National Def. Act....... 68 .3 73.2 
Enlistments in per cent of maximum strength National Def. Act... ... 62.4 66.8 
Enlistments in per cent of strength authorized by House Bill No. 12775. 54.6 58.5 
Recruits needed in per cent of strength auth. by House Bill No. 12775. 68.9 70.2 
Recruits needed in per cent of strength auth. by Nat. Def. Act. (Max.)... 70.5 72.5 
Recruits needed in per cent of strength auth. by Nat. Def. Act........ 75.1 76.1 
Expiration of 1-Year Enlistments by Months: 
62 Regts. 65 Regts. 62 Regts. 65 Reg! 
March , 1,000 1,055 August... a 2,608 3,431 
April. 3,886 4,332 September bea 2,608 2,635 
May 2,504 2,934 October 2,398 2,522 
June 4,094 4,894 November bee 1,608 1,705 
July 3,269 6,478 oo a ee 1,408 1,501 
(ae <5 see 31,577 


Note: Tables for 62 Regts. omit colored regiments and Porto Rico regiments. 


Certain assumptions in accord with 
the apparent trend of events are neces- 
sary in order to furnish a definite basis 
for discussion: 

1. The infantry’s authorized enlisted 
strength is fixed at 90,000 men in sixty- 
two regiments. Only white infantry 
is considered for the reason that 
colored and Porto Rican regiments pre- 
sent a separate and not difficult recruit- 
ing problem. 

2. Two-thirds of the infantry are re 
quired to be enlisted for three years 
one-third for one year. 


3. Only men without previous serv-, 


ice are eligible for one-year enlistment 
This seems to be a probable factor in 
proposed legislation. 

Considering losses anticipated dur- 
ing the year due to expiration of term 
of service, furlough to reserve, deser- 
tion and other causes, it is necessary 
for the infantry to receive approx- 
imately 65,000 replacements if full 
strength is to be attained by 1921. Of 
the number required, the General Re 
cruiting Service cannot obtain mor 
than 25,000 even under circumstances 
more favorable than present conditions 
seem to presage. Fifteen thousand of 








see ce i lal ante 
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these are assumed to be enlisted for 
one year and 10,000 for three years. 
This leaves a deficit of 40,000 for the 
year divided approximately into 15,000 
one-year, and 25,000 three-year men. 
The three-year men can be obtained 
either by original enlistment or re-en- 
listment. Nearly 30,000 infantry sol- 
diers will complete their one-year en- 
listments during 1920, while approxi- 
mately 15,000 are eligible for furlough 
to the reserve. The majority of these 
The number 
obtained 


are desirable prospects. 
this 
source will vary greatly due to a vari- 


of re-enlistments from 
ety of causes, such as geographical 
location, morale, personnel, and effort. 
When a sympathetic understanding of 
local conditions is combined with in- 
telligent and systematic effort, gratify- 
Five thou- 
sand re-enlistments are little more than 
10 per cent of the anticipated losses. 
This estimate is conservative compared 
with what can be done, providing it is 
understood that the number of re-en- 
listments obtained from a particular 


ing results are inevitable. 


organization indicates in no uncertain 
terms the efficiency of that organiza- 
tion. 

This leaves forty thousand vacancies 
to be filled by the efforts of the infan- 
try during the year. The total includes 
15,000 one-year enlistments and 25,000 
three-year enlistments. These must be 
obtained outside the present infantry 
establishment. Unless the number of 
re-enlistments can be increased beyond 
our estimate, each of the sixty-two 
regiments considered must enlist 650 
recruits, or about 44 to the company. 

The Medical Department has dem- 
onstrated by actual test that one well- 


trained enthusiastic organization re- 








cruiter working three days obtains a 


recruit even in these difficult times 
The average for the entire service is 
nearer one man working ten days, or 
ten man-days, as it is sometimes called 
Taking this lower rate, each infantry 
company must expend 440 man-days 
during 1920 to fill its quota. In other 
words, two trained recruiters per com- 
pany working throughout the year 
should obtain the total number of re 
cruits required and still have nearly 
one-fourth of ‘their time left for the re- 
cruiting activities necessary within the 
camp or station. 

The foregoing estimates are on the 
basis of completing the infantry’s quota 
by January first, nineteen twenty one. 
The task of keeping the ranks up to 
strength after they have once been filled 
is even simpler as, of the 50,000 recruits 
required annually, not more than 25,000 
will have to be obtained by the infantry 
itself. 
task is 
annual one. 


It is evident that the original 


three-fifths greater than the 


To accomplish this mission the or- 
ganization commander has recourse to 
(a) reenlistments, (b) original enlist- 
f this 


ments. dis- 


For the purposes < 
cussion probable reenlistments are fixed 
at 10 per cent. This per cent is merely 
and increases 

effort. rhe 
greatest success has been attained where 


assumed 
rapidly 


an average 


with directed 
the efforts of the camp, post or station 
recruiting officer appointed under the 
provisions of Circular 101, War De- 
partment, 1919, have been 
coordinated with those of 


carefully 
the organi- 


zation commander. The advantage of 


retaining men in their former organiza- 
Nothing 
should be allowed to hamper the organi- 
zation commander in his efforts toward 


tion is generally recognized. 
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this end. In this work, the camp re- 
cruiting officer can be of the greatest 
assistance through his special knowl- 
edge of the subject and the wide range 
of essential information available in his 
office. If the prospect’s service has been 
satisfactory to himself, the first great 
step in reenlistment has been accom- 
plished and the closing of the contract 
presents little difficulty. In this con- 
nection the grave responsibility that 
rests on the army itself in connection 
with reenlistments cannot be too fre- 
quently emphasized. 

decline reenlist- 
ment in their former organizations. In 


Some soldiers will 
these instances the opportunities of re- 
enlistment in the infantry elsewhere 
should first be presented for considera- 
tion. If service in another arm of the 
service is desired, all information which 
may be of value to the soldier in reach- 
ing a decision should be furnished for 
his guidance. In no case should a man 
be discharged before he has conferred 
with the camp recruiting officer and all 
facts of importance in connection with 
reenlistment and his future in civilian 
communities have been brought to his 
attention. 

Having exhausted the possibilities of 
reenlistment, the quota must be filled by 
outside recruiting activities. Such 
activities are contemplated in Circular 
165, War Department, 1919, and War 
Department Telegrams designated as 
Icros five and the Union series. As 
such activities are conducted in districts 
assigned for recruiting purposes to the 
general recruiting service, careful co- 
ordination and enthusiastic cooperation 
are indispensable to success. Responsi- 
bility for these rest with commanding 
officers, who arrange necessary details 
‘through camp, post and station recruit- 


ing officers working in conjunction wit! 
the general recruiting service. 

The success of the recruiting machi: 
depends in no slight measure on per 
sonnel employed. It has been said of 
“Each 


for his 


the Marine Corps, recruiting 
tact 


politeness, and is given a careful cours: 


sergeant is chosen 


and 
of instructions just as any wide-awake 
firm would instruct its salesmen. The 
Marine Corps never leave this matter 
of choosing its recruiting agent to 
chance, but picks out for the work some 
of the very best men they have.” The 
furnishing of such personnel is a func- 
tion of the Army, and the arms of the 
service which visualize that fact have 
already half accomplished their recruit 
ing mission. It is here where the in- 
fantry can help itself. 

It is that such successful 
salesmen are not picked at random fron 
kitchen police details, nor are they 


obvious 


abandoning the more lucrative positions 
and sure advancements open to them i: 
civil life for the 
Latent talent along these lines must be 
developed by training in the Army. A 
good soldier is not necessarily a su 
cessful recruiting salesman. No more 
practical or profitable field for voca 
tional education can be suggested 
Theoretical work in the classroom, com 


service in Army 


bined with lectures and practical work 
in the field, will go far to produce suc- 
cessful salesmen. No class of instruc- 
tion promises greater returns to the 
service, either now or for the future 
Graduates of these schools, on their 
return to civil life, will, through their 
very prosperity, be the Army’s most 
lasting advertisement. 

The infantry must face the issue 
squarely. Much has recently been p'b- 

















lished concerning the recruiting prob- 
lem. and various solutions have been 
Many of 


these deal with selling the service to 


offered for consideration. 


ivilians and include valuable sugges- 
tions along the lines of building a back- 
eround for the new democratic army. 
On the other hand, numerous doubts 
and misgivings have arisen from time 
to time due to the competition of un- 
precedented industrial prosperity, the 
discharged 


( /pposition of dissatisfied 


soldiers, and the supposed inability of 


HER FATE!” 


—The Bystander (Loudon) 
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the Army to live up to its recruiting 
» le) 


promises. In this multiplicity of ideas 
one controlling factor, 1. ¢., selling the 
proposition to the Army, has been fre 
quently overlooked. Until this is ac 
complished, nothing can be achieved 
With it, a trained personnel will accom 
plish wonders. The infantry problem 
today resolves itself into the proposi 
tion of developing an efficient sale 
force to sell enlistments in the infantry 
first to the infantry and second to the 


public. 











Supply Functions of the General Staff 
By Major John L. De Witt, General Staff! 


HE fundamental principle under- 
a: lying the creation and organiza- 

tion of a General Staff is based 
on the necessity of coordinating and 
controlling all the means at the disposal 
of the Government to insure the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of any plan of 
military activity that may be dictated 
by the national policy. 

As an immediate corollary, therefore, 
it follows that all efforts looking to- 
ward the full use of these means must 
also be coordinated and controlled. 

All efforts, considering the War De- 
partment task, may be placed under 
two heads: (a) The industrial effort or 
supply; (b) the military effort or oper- 
ations. 

The World War illustrates the opera- 
tion of these two efforts at their maxi- 
mum intensity, for the magnitude of 
the military operations actually carried 
into execution and those contemplated 
during that war, together with the char- 
acter and variety of the requirements 
necessary to meet the needs thereof, 
were such as to completely dominate the 
industrial energy, activity and economic 
resources of the entire nation. When 
the decision was made to place armies 
in Europe, we had at once to take steps 
to direct the industries of the country 
toward the manufacture of munitions 
of war, and, as munitions of war in- 
clude raw materials of all kinds, many 
articles manufactured for use in peace 
and, in addition, a vast number of 
articles manufactured for solely mili- 
tary purposes, the war became the 
greatest of industrial efforts. 


This great industrial activity or effort 
was created for but one purpose, i. ¢., 
the supply of the military establishment 
created or enlarged to meet the military 
situation existing or foreseen; in other 
words, to support the military effort. 

Supplies for the military establish. 
ment may be classified in general, as 
follows: 

1. Quartermaster and _ subsistance 
supplies. 

2. Ordnance material and supplies, 
including ammunition. 

3. Engineer material and supplies, in 
cluding construction and railroad ma 
terial, both standard and narrow gauge 

4. Signal supplies, including _ tel 
phone, telegraph and wireless material, 
equipment and apparatus. 

5. Motor transportation. 

6. Chemical warfare supplies. 

7. Aviation equipment, material and 
supplies. 

8. Medical and sanitary equipment 
and supplies. 

Each of these classifications or grou; 
ings of supplies is centered in a de 
partment or service charged with the 
procurement of the several articles com- 
ing within the classification and with a 
chief or head charged with its efficient 
operation. 

Into the manufacture of the vast 
number of articles pertaining to the sev- 
eral classifications enter raw materials 
and commodities common to all, labor, 
factories, and other industrial activities, 
that must be divided, distributed and 
allotted so as to permit of production in 
accordance with the importance of the 





*Late G-1, First Army, A. E. F. 
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needs of the several classes of supply 
to keep pace with and support the mili- 
tary effort. 

It must be accepted as a fundamental 
principle of military supply that no one 
service can be charged with the execu- 
tion of any phase or part thereof that 
interferes with the responsibilities or 
authority of another. Procurement, 
storage and issue form the essential 
elements of the responsibility that must 
be placed within the authority of the 
Chief of any service charged with the 
supply of any particular classification 
of articles for military use. It must be 
borne in mind, in the consideration of 
his subject, that the reasons for the 
grouping or classification of certain 
articles or means of supply are based 
upon the use to which they are to be 
put, and in order that assurance may be 
had that articles or means of the char- 
acter and type required are available 
and in condition for use when needed, 
the procurement and care of those 
articles and means are placed within 
the responsibility and under the author- 
ity of a chief or head of service selected 
by virtue of his special and technical 
knowledge of such articles and means 
and their use. 

It must be further borne in mind that 
military supply is based on the needs of 
the fighting troops, and therefore the 
methods followed must be based on 
those needs, and only those needs. 
Normal business or industrial methods 
can be applied only so far as they do 
not interfere with or tend to block the 
application of this fundamental princi- 
ple. Military necessity and the needs 
to all other considerations in the organ- 
ization of a system of military supply 
as opposed to the consideration of profit 





of the fighting troops are paramount 
in the organization of a business system 

It can be readily seen, therefore, that 
the minute one service is given a func 
tion that overlaps a similar function of 
another, there is at once injected into 
the system a subsidiary control that can 
tend only to inefficiency and insuffi 
ciency of supply. For example, if the 
Quartermaster Corps, already charged 
with responsibility for issue of a vast 
amount of general supplies as clothing, 
food, etc., is also charged with the 
transportation of all supplies, it is but 
natural, should a shortage in the means 
of transportation occur and in order 
that the Quartermaster Corps can live 
up to its responsibility, that quarter- 
master supplies would be given priority 
of movement and that other supplies 
for instance, medical—perhaps for the 
moment more important, would be de- 
layed in movement. Insufficiency of 
supply is at once apparent, and inefh- 
ciency of supply results for the simple 
reason that in this case the issue func- 
tion of the Medical Corps is placed 
within the control of another corps 
charged with a similar issue function 
On the other hand, if the control of the 
transportation rests under the central 
authority of the General Staff, which is 
in a position to see and know the needs 
of all, proper priority and utilization of 
transportation can be established and 
maintained. This applies equally to 
procurement and storage. 

Outside of the control of the com- 
bined services exercised by the General 
Staff, as explained below, there must 
not exist even a semblance of separate 
responsibility and authority for any 
element of supply within the several 
services themselves. 
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As each head of a service is respon- 
sible for but one service, and as his ef- 
ficiency is bound up in and measured by 
its successful operation, however broad 
minded and 
the 


concerned he may be in 
supply bal- 


anced as a whole, he is not and cannot 


keeping organization 
be in a position either to know or in- 


fluence the other 


activities of the 
services 

Storage of the completed articles 
must be provided for, and while each 
head of a service is perfectly competent 
to select sites for the erection of depots 
for the storage of his own supplies, he 
is not, however, in a position to choose 
such location nor to determine the quan- 
tities of supplies to be placed therein 
without a_ full comprehensive 
knowledge of the requirements of other 
services and the plan for employing the 
forces organized for the accomplishment 
of the mission toward which the military 
effort is directed. 


and 


Transportation of these supplies to 
storage, and later to the armies, must 
be provided for, but the movement must 
be adjusted so as not to interfere with 
or complicate movement of the 
troops, or rather, it must be so adjusted 
and regulated as to keep pace with the 


the 


growth of the armies in the theater of 
operations, to maintain those already 
engaged in the operations, and, at the 
same time, permit of the movement of 
material to factories, supplies from fac- 
tories to depots and from depots to 
troops, with the minimum of confusion 
and delay, and also to insure the maxi- 
mum utilization of all means of trans- 
portation. 

Supply, then, may be best defined as 
the machinery of procurement (manu- 
facture and purchase), storage and 
transportation (distribution), with their 





attendant activities, and just as true as 
it is that success in battle cannot be 


assured unless all the arms are properly 


linked together for the accomplishment 
of the Army’s mission, so it is with the 
supply groupings—they must be linked 
together also and permitted to 
operate independently, ¢. ¢., these activi 
ties cannot be permitted to operate a 
independent 


not 


agencies competing one 
against the other as a group of race 
horses, but must be controlled as a team 
running neck and neck. 

If we will concede that there is a 
strategy of supply, just as we divide 
military operations into strategy and 
tactics, we can better conceive of the 
functions of General Staff with 
reference thereto, for while the General 
Staff must with the co- 


ordination, supervision and control of 


the 
be charged 


supply, it concerns itself more with the 
strategy than with the tactics thereof 
Tactical features, and especially th 
details thereof, can generally best be 
worked out by the services themselves, 
but the strategical problems must be 
solved by the General Staff and between 
the thereof, the one 
charged with the immediate supervision 
of supply, and the other charged with 
the formulation of plans for accom 


subdivisions 


plishment of the mission toward which 
the military effort is directed. 

It is perhaps well to define here what 
is meant by the phrase, “Coordination, 
supervision and control of supply.” 
Coordination should be understood in 
the sense of “assurance of cooperation,” 
that is, coordination implies the respon- 
sibility incumbent upon the General 
Staff of seeing that the proper assign- 
ment of duties is made to the services 
in order to assure their cooperation, not 
only as between themselves, but as be- 





tween their own functions and duties 
and those elements or units that they 
serve in accordance with a general plan 
or policy. 

Supervision implies the responsibility 
of seeing that the duties assigned are 
carried out. 

Now, in order to make the coordina- 
tion and supervision, as above described, 
effective, the General Staff is held re 
sponsible by the commander for the 
issuance of proper orders in his name 
to the services concerned. This re- 
sponsibility constitutes the control. It 
is not in any sense the control exercised 
by a commander of troops or the head 
of a service within that arm or service 
nor responsibility for the technical 
operation of it. 

This task of 
vision and control of 


coordination, super- 
supply by the 
General Staff divides itself into three 
phases: First, that necessary within the 
War Department organization in order 
to insure coordination between the in- 
dustrial and military effort. This is 
the great and initial function of the 
General Staff and presupposes constant 
study, in times of peace, in order at the 
very outset of war, or when war is 
threatened, to swing or be prepared to 
swing, through the central executive 
agency created for the purpose, in such 
proportion as may be necessary, avail- 
able resources to the production of 
munitions of war. Second, that neces- 
sary within the theater of operations 
in order to insure coordination of sup- 
ply between the armies, the line of com- 
munications (Services of Supply), and 
the War Department, and presupposes 
a study of the theater of operations in 
order that all activities concerned in 
supply may be coordinated with the 
strategical plan of the operations. Third, 
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that necessary within the armies and the 
subdivisions thereof in order to insure 
coordination of supply between and 
within the units thereof, and presup- 
poses a thorough and intimate know! 
edge of the tactical plans of all the units 
to be engaged or engaged in order that 
all activities concerned in supply may 
be so coordinated as to meet the needs 
thereof 

The principles of General Staff con 
trol throughout these three phases are 
the same. The difference lies only in 
degree, 1. e., the first phase includes the 
the 
theater of operations up to but not in- 


entire nation, second phase the 


cluding the zone of the armies, and the 
third phase the zone of the armies 

At the present time, especially with 
the experience of the World War fresh 
in our minds, it 


appear illogical 


to refer to our Civil War in ordet 


may 
find an illustration that will portray, in 
an adequate way, the subject with which 
this paper deals, but the incident sets 
forth in such a clear and definite way 
what staff supervision and coordination 
of supply mean that it is valuable, not 
only as a definition, but as setting fort! 
a maxim. 

In the spring of 1864, General Sher 
man, then in command of the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, was in the 
midst of his preparation for the Atlanta 
campaign and was giving a great deal 
of attention to the 


staff. His correspondence repeatedly 


formation of his 


refers to the necessity of having a staff 
at his headquarters that he could charge 
with the functions of coordinating the 
many elements of supply and transpor- 
tation, upon the efficient operation of 
which 


} 


outcome of the 
campaign so vitally depended. His let 
ters to the War Department on this sub- 


the successful 
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ject request the detail of officers to his 
staff “who would be under his sole con- 
trol,” but they were productive of no 
results. In a letter to General Allen at 
Nashville he writes: 


I have no knowledge of McCullum’s 
(superintendent of railroads) action 
and am indeed more embarrassed than 
I can well express by the anomalous 
nature of my authority over this and 
the staff departments generally. So 
many independent machines will pro- 
duce a collision sooner or later, yet I 
will be as patient as possible. 


Also in another letter he writes: 


I ought to have an officer . . . clothed 
with powers co-extensive with my own 
who could converse with me freely and 
learn my plans, the strength of my 
various columns, routes of march, 
nature of supplies, and everything, and 
who could direct the harmonious work- 
ing of the whole machine. . 


The quotations given clearly express 
the precept upon which the principles 
of General Staff supervision, coordina- 
tion and control of supply are based, 
i. €., the direction of the harmonious 
working of the whole machinery of 
supply. 

General Sherman foresaw the need 
of what we now concede to be one of 
the most important subdivisions of the 
functions of the General Staff, and his 
words crystallize into clear meaning the 
fundamental principle underlying the 
function of the Supply Section or Divi- 
sion of the General Staff. 

Military efficiency demands the great- 
est possible amalgamation of command 
and administration, for efficiency can 
only be attained by subordinating ad- 
ministration to command. In order, 
therefore, that the General Staff may 
exercise its functions with reference to 


supply, in order that it may control, 
adjust and harmonize the various ele- 
constituting the machinery of 
supply to the end that the essential team 
work may be assured, it is necessary 
that it administer, if the word applies, 
to the extent necessary to bring about 
the results desired; 


ments 


that is, it must 
direct the activities of the services as a 
driver does his team, by holding back 
one and urging forward another, so 
that all go forward together. To this 
end reports and statistics are necessary 
in order that allocations and priorities 
can be made and established. 
recting these activities, it may be neces- 


In di- 


sary even to require the organization 
within a service of certain administra- 
tive means in order to insure the prep 
aration of reports and maintenance « 
statistical data in the manner best suited 
to fit into the mechanism of command, 
but it must carefully avoid forming 
within itself services or groups which 
may tend to take over any part of the 
responsibilities of the services. The 
General Staff should help the services, 
not hamper them. 

The control must be exercised as 
proper executive control contemplates, 
by the allocation of man-power, facili- 
ties, supplies, storage space, tonnage 
space, etc., by the determination of pri- 
orities, by the enunciation of policies, 
by supervision, by inspection, by re 
quiring reports, estimates and statistics, 
in certain specified detail and by agents 
at vital points. 

The relationship of the Supply Sec- 
tion of the General Staff to the services 
is exactly the same as the relationship 
of the Operations Section of the Gen 
eral Staff to the troops; that is, the 
General Staff function, as far as con- 








cerns supply, is the enunciation of pol- 
icies and the issuance of necessary in- 
formation and instructions to so coordi- 
nate and control the direction of the 
activities of the several services as to 
insure the accomplishment of the gen- 
eral supply mission without interfer- 
ence or confusion as between themselves 
and with uniformity of action depend- 
ing upon the relative importance of each 
activity in the supply system as a whole, 
bearing in mind that once these policies 
are announced, information furnished, 
and instructions given, the execution 
thereof is the responsibility of the serv- 
Interference with the execution 
of established policies and authoritative 
instructions is warranted only when a 
service fails to live up to this responsi- 
bility or disregards the policies. 

To make the matter clearer, these 
policies or instructions from, enunciated 
by the Commander through his Supply 
Section of the General Staff, should set 
forth: (1) The general plan of supply 
and the part each service is to take or 
play therein; (2) to prevent, in the exe- 
cution of their parts, interference of one 
service with another; (3) to prevent 
them, in their zeal and desire to make 
their service a success, from doing any- 
thing that may interfere with the exe- 
cution of plans contemplated for the 
future. This function corresponds to 
the General Staff function as far as 
concerns tactical operation, in that the 
commander in his order or plan lays 
down, through his Operations Section 
of the General Staff, the general plan 
and the part each unit is to play in the 
execution of that plan. In so doing he 
limits each unit in its execution only 
to the extent necessary to prevent it, 
due to success or enthusiasm, from go- 
ing so far as to interfere with the exe- 


ices. 
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cution of plans for the future that he 
may have in view. Furthermore, if 
any unit fails to do its part as laid out 
or shows indications of failure, the com- 
mander interferes to the extent neces- 
sary to bring about greater efficiency in 
that unit, even to the extent, if neces- 
sary, of the 
thereof. 

It is no part of the duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff, or any division or section 
thereof, to usurp the function of a chief 
of service, nor can it do so without, in 
the same measure, injuring the useful- 
ness and efficiency of the General Staff 
and the service concerned. 


relieving commander 


The Gen- 
eral Staff deals in general with the com- 
bined services. It inaugurates policies 
or alters policies already inaugurated. 
In accordance with adopted policies, its 
action should, in general, be solely with 
the view of so controlling the activities 
of any service as to insure team-work 
both in its peace-time duties in prepara- 
tion for war and in war. 

Officers of the General Staff should, 
therefore, be broad-minded and broadly 
trained, selected as such, and not be- 
cause they may be highly trained spe- 
cialists of their arm or service. 
advice, singly or collectively, on any 


Their 


matter relating purely and solely to one 
service, will seldom be as safe and sound 
as that of the chief of the service, who 
has been specially selected because of 
his recognized qualifications and who, 
with his assistants and the assistance of 
the various agencies directly under his 
supervision, has certainly the most com- 
plete and reliable data on which to base 
his opinion and advice, and who is held 
personally responsible for the efficiency 
of his service, and who has keen sense 
of his responsibility in this connection. 
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It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the importance of the supply func- 
tion of the General Staff is equally as 
important as its intelligence, operations 
and personnel functions. All functions 
of the General Staff group themselves 
around and bear directly on the success- 
ful accomplishment of the functions as- 


(War Plans), 


of the military ef- 


signed to “¢ )perations” 
for the end and ain 
fort is to dominate or destroy the effort 
of the enemy, and the inception of all 
plans for the accomplishment of this 
rests upon “Operations” (War Plans). 
The proper functioning of “Supply,” 
“Intelligence” and “Personnel” (Opera- 
tion and War Plans) depends primarily 
upon the plans drawn by “Operations” 
(War Plans), which, in turn, are ef- 
fected, and perhaps materially altered, 
by the manner of execution of the other 
functions. Without in any way intend- 


ing to detract from the importance of 


“e “cc 


Intelligence” or “Personnel,” it is de- 
sired to make clear that the relation of 
(War 


Plans) is and must be extremely inti- 


“Supply” and “Operations” 
mate at all times, because on the possi- 


bility and successful accomplishment 
of adequate supply depends primarily 
the possibility of and successful out- 
come of the plan of operations; that is, 
the plan for the military effort must 
initially be laid on the solid foundation 
of adequate and possible supply rather 
than the reverse. This is not intended 
to be construed as meaning that it is not 
the primary function of supply to make 
possible the realization of the plan of 
the military effort in its most detailed 
conception, but it is intended to clearly 


emphasize the fact that the foundation 


of any plan of operations rests on supply 


more than on any one other thing. 
Prior to the World War, little or no 
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attention was paid to the important sub 
ject of supply, and, except in minor de 
tails, it by 
the General Staff. 


received no consideration 
The whole subject 
was uncoordinated and _ uncontrolled 
by any central agency of command, but 
functioned under an organization of 
bureaus unrelated to each other except 
when the interest of one conflicted wit! 
the interest of another. The necessit) 
for command control was not realize 

or seen until a great war was forced 
upon us. We have learned our lesson; 
let us profit by it. 

It may be stated, then, that the funda 
mental basis of military supply is 
decentralized 
\ the har 


monious working of the whole machine 


centralized control and 


operation, thereby insuring 
by the exercise of command; insuring 
the unhampered authority and responsi- 
bility of the services of supply, eac! 
within its own sphere; guiding their 
activities toward a common goal, i. ¢ 
the prompt and regular supply of the 
fighting troops, insuring the meeting of 
any one need, for the moment, more in 
portant than another. 

In the organization of a General Staff 
this central control of supply is vested 
in one of several coordinate divisions or 
In the War Depart 
ment organization this division is known 


sections thereof. 


as the Purchase, Storage and Traffic 
Division; in the American Expedition 
Forces it was known as the 4th 
Section or G-4, 


cases embrace 


ary 
and its functions in both 
or embraced all matters 
that may be properly characterized as 
Logistics, i. ¢., that branch of military 
science that embraces the details of mov 
ing and supplying armies. As here used 
it covers procurement, transportation, 
storage and distribution of supplies of 
all kinds, the replacement of animals 
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and the essential activities incident to 
those functions, including construction, 
and The 
activities of the Signal, 
Medical, Motor Transport, Quartermas- 


hospitalization evacuation 


Engineer, 


ter (Purchase and Storage), Ordnance, 
Chemical Warfare, Construction, Real 
Estate and Transportation and Supply 
features of the Air Services are em- 
braced in this category. 

[he services are more numerous than 
the arms, their interests are apt to be 

re conflicting in matters of supply, 
and therefore their activities must be 
more closely regulated than in the case 
of the arms. The question of responsi- 
bility hence becomes more acute. For 
these reasons, and the experience of the 
World War so teaches, the immediate 
responsibility for the coordinated opera- 
tion of the supply services must be 
placed under the Chief of one General 
Staff Division. That is, while the heads 
ulti- 
mately responsible, as such, to the com- 


of these services are of course 


mander, they should and _ necessarily 


orders of the Chief of the General Staff 
Division to whom the commander dele- 
gates the responsibility for the harmo- 
nious working of the whole machinery 
of supply. 

As to the amount and character of 
the supervision exercised by the Chief 
of the Supply Division of the General 
Staff and the exercised 
within each service by its own chief, it 
must be that the 
mander is, of course, supreme and, theo- 
retically, 


supervision 


remembered com- 


everything must be done 


through him or his staff; but, after pol- 
icles have been decided upon, many de- 
tails must be worked out by conferences 
between the Chief of a Service and the 
corresponding 


subordinate chiefs in 


lesser units or subdivisions of 
ply service organization 
It is obvious that the 


General Staff 


must have knowledge of what is going 
on within the supply system, and the 
only point is how to arrive at a working 
solution so as to insure the expeditiou 
and intelligent carrying out of plans and 
policies without friction 
The supply services are business 

ganizations in which numberless detail 
come up daily, requiring adjustment and 
all of these 
details have to pass from a chief of 


mutual understanding. If 


service to his subordinates through the 
Staff of the 
thence on to the staff of the next lower 


General high command 
unit to the corresponding chief of sery 
ice of that unit, it is evident that the ma 
chinery would be clogged. In practice, 
therefore, the chiefs of one service, 
within its organization and lower unit 

must confer directly as to the execution 
of well-understood policies or projects 
and as to the routine connected wit! 
their execution, and this should be en 
couraged in every way so long as the 
General Staff is kept informed and re 
mains in a position to influence action if 
the same be necessary 

The solution is not found in making 
a rigid rule that applies to all services, 
but in eliminating the chief of service 
or other individual who refuses to play 
the game. 

The principle to be remembered is 
that, in details affecting the routine of 
one service or in the details of an ap 
proved project, the chiefs of service 
confer directly with their subordinates 
and chiefs of corresponding services of 
lower units, the chief of the service 
supervising and coordinating the work 


each chief keeping the General Staff in 
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formed of any essential detail of which 
it should be cognizant. This may be 
termed direct supervision 

Wherever new policies or new pro- 
jects requiring general coordination are 
concerned, the chief of the service 
should recommend to the General Staff 
the action which, in his opinion, should 
be taken, and the same, if approved, 
should be promulgated ‘a the regular 
way in orders to those concerned. This 
is indirect supervision. 

Both direct and indirect supervision 
are the rule in the Staff of Armies, 


Corps and Divisions. At the headquar- 


ters of the field forces and at the War 
Department, broad policies rather than 
detailed operations are involved, and 
here the supervision exercised by a 
chief of service must be of the indire 
kind, i. e., by recommendations to the 
General Staff; however, this must not 
prevent the chief of the service con 
cerned from keeping in touch with the 
situation and needs of his service 
technical inspections thereof throughoi 
the whole organization, otherwise he 
will not be in a position to give th 
technical advice and information upon 
which the General Staff must lean. 


D 


The Senate Reorganization Bill 

Provides for the real reorganization 
of the Army by giving each arm its own 
chief for administrative and training 
purposes; the reorganization of 
War Department and _ the 
Staff; the creation and maintenance of 
division, corps and army staffs. 


the 
General 





Landing in Force 
By Major General Charles G. Morton 


STUDY of this subject is of ma- 

terial value to American officers, 

for our future wars may involve 
either landing in face of an enemy or 
the defense of our own shores against 
similar action. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
average citizen thought the defense of 
our principal harbors was quite enough 
to prevent a landing. The Army never 
shared that opinion, and it is gratifying 
to know that citizens have gradually 
become enlightened. However, even 
the Army has never given the subject 
the careful study it merits, and now 
that we again have time for reading and 
forming war plans for the future, it 
will harm none of us to consider and 
apply the lessons of military history. 

As a contribution I beg to present a 
brief sketch of landings made by the 
Japanese in three wars, followed by an 
equally brief account of the landing of 
the British and French at Gallipoli. 


WAR WITH CHINA 


Japan was thoroughly prepared both 
by land and sea. China’s fleet was, on 
the whole, inferior and her army de- 
cidedly so. 

After the Japanese navy had brushed 
the Chinese warships from Korean 
waters, three brigades were landed in 
that country, two at Chemulpo and one 
at Gensan. 

These troops, afterward augmented 
to two divisions, united and pushed the 
Chinese to the Yalu, the Japanese fleet 
preceding their army up the coast and 
driving the Chinese fleet into Port 


Arthur. 
one 


A second Japanese army of 
and one-half divisions was now 
landed at Putzu-wo, and the two armies, 
in conjunction with the fleet, captured 
Port Arthur with ease. 

The fleet and a newly organized land 
force then proceeded to attack Wei 
hai-wei, strongly fortified on the coast 
line, but insufficiently on the land side. 
The land force sailed from Ta-lien-wan 
and disembarked at Jung-chong Bay, on 
The 
forts were attacked from the east and 
south, and, with the assistance of the 
fleet, captured in a few days. This 
action practically finished the war. 

Comment.—The methods displayed in 
this little war were similar to those in 
the next two. 


bold but 


the eastern coast of Shantung. 


The Japanese fleet was 


cautious. It protecte 


cooperated with the army to the fullest 
possible extent. The army, even though 
the fleet was superior to the enemy, 


1 and 
| 


took no chances in selecting its landing 
places. Also Japan prepared her army 
and navy long before the war broke out 
and did not wait for a formal declara 


tion before striking. 


WAR WITH RUSSIA 


Japan was again prepared, while her 
enemy was not. Again Japan struck 
before the formal declaration of war, 
and again she showed a combination of 
boldness on the one hand and caution 
on the other. 

Theater of war with reference to 
landings: 
ditions 


Naval operations and expe- 
were greatly facilitated by 
Japan’s geographical configuration. Just 
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where the Asiatic continent approaches 
to within 125 miles, the Japanese group 
of islands form an inland sea, the nu- 
merous bays of which afford protection 
to the largest fleets of warships and 
On the narrow straits of 
Korea, which separate Japan from the 
continent, are the prominent, well-pro- 
tected and ice-free naval ports of Japan 
(Shimonoseki, Sasebo and Nagasaki), 
whence steamers can reach the Korean 
coast within eight or ten hours. Half- 
way, the fortifications of Tsujima 


transports. 


Island afford them protection against 
any danger. Even an enemy superior at 
sea would find it difficult to stop any 
trafic with the continent, especially 
when his naval bases, like those of the 
Russians, are thirty hours’ steaming 
from the decisive spot. 

The Japanese and Yellow seas, over 
which the road of the Japanese ships 
passes to the east and west coasts of 
Korea and to Manchuria, and which 
were bound to become the theater of 
war for naval supremacy, are not with- 
out danger to navigation; the heavy 
gales particularly, which during winter 
blow from the steppes of the Asiatic 
continent, are much dreaded. Their 
waters are difficult to navigate, espe- 
cially on the Korean coast, and are not 
sufficiently surveyed. In spring and 
summer dense fogs frequently hamper 
navigation. These are difficulties, how- 
ever, which were bound to be felt much 


more by the Russian sailors coming 
from Europe than by the Japanese, who 
were familiar with every portion of the 


eastern seas. Moreover, the central 
position of their naval ports, on the nar- 
row channel between the two seas half- 
way between the Russian naval bases, 
which were separated by 1,250 miles of 


steaming, and the unfavorable local 
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character of these Russian ports as well, 
were all in favor of the Japanese 

In all her military operations on the 
continent Japan invariably planted her 
foot first firmly on Korean soil. The 
easiest and quickest way to do so 1s, of 
course, on the southern coast, which is 
the nearest to Japan. It is well fu 
nished with numerous bays, estuaries, 
and islands covering their entrances 
and has many good and safe anchorages 
Of these Fusan served the Japanese 
from ancient times as a trading settle 
ment and pivot in her wars in or against 
Korea. Fusan harbor, as well as the 
particularly comfortable and safe one 
of Masampo, allows even large ships to 
land. The numerous other anchorages 
formed by islands and peninsulas on the 
south coast are of less value for land 
ings and serve more as places of ren 
dezvous in naval operations. The whole 
south coast is ice free 

In addition to these near and always 
safe landing places, the Japanese had, 
however, to fix their eyes from the out- 
set on the harbors situated farther north 
on the east and west coasts of Korea, 
and from which there were not hun 
dreds of miles of bad roads to be 
covered to the Manchurian border. 

The conditions are less favorable for 
landing there. The channels on the 
coast are certainly good, and deep every- 
where. There is not much ice, but the 
coast has few indentations and is very 
steep, owing to the close approach of 
the mountains to the sea. The coves 
(mostly shallow) afford little protection 
against wind and currents. Most of the 
landing places in northeastern Korea 
are, moreover, very indifferently con- 
nected with the interior. The most use- 
ful harbor of the whole eastern coast, as 
regards facilities for landing and com- 
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munication with the hinterland, is Gen- 
san; but even from there indifferent 
roads only lead over the mountains to 
Seoul. 

Korea’s western coast, with its numer- 
ous peninsulas and 
islands, is, again, more like the southern 


bays, estuaries, 


coast. The sea, however, especially on 
the northern portions of the west coast, 
is so shallow that at low tides (which 
follow here extraordinary high tides) 
vast stretches of muddy bottom are laid 
bare. The river courses are frequently 
silted; their channels, still navigable at 
low tide, are irregular and frequently 
change their course. Harbors can be 
entered mostly at high tide only. Never- 
theless, Tatong Bay, Asan Bay and the 
roadsteads of Chinampo, Chemulpo, 
Kunsanpo Mokpo afford safe 
anchorages even to large ships, but only 


and 


miles away from the shore, as a rule. 
Even boats can only get close inshore 
at high tide. The Koreans are there- 
fore accustomed to bridge the muddy 
bottom during low tide with narrow 
piers made of stones and planks, which 
they bring along with them and thus 
obtain connection with the shore. Land- 
ing on the Korean coast is, under these 
circumstances, an exceedingly tedious 
affair. It is said that it took the Jap- 
anese divisions landing there at the be- 
ginning of the war eighteen days to 
complete their entire disembarkation. 

It was obvious that the Japanese 
should desire to avoid the wearisome 
way through Korea by landing in Man- 
churia itself, or at least to render their 
advance over the Yalu River easier by 
such a landing. When considered from 
this point of view, the Manchurian 
coast became of special interest in the 
course of the war. 


The portion of the southeast coast of 
Liao-Tung, from the mouth of the Yalu 
to Putzu-wo, is very flat and has few 
indentations. Bars of sandbanks and 
the shallowness of the streams make a 
landing quite as difficult as on the 
Korean west coast. The southern part 
of the peninsula, however, is better 
shaped ; the coast there is steep and the 
channels are deeper. There are numer 
ous islands, chiefly on the southeast 
coast. From Cape Fort Cheid to the 
mouth of the Liao, and west of it, the 
coast is again barred by a broad belt of 
mud flats which makes approach diffi- 
cult, and for ships of large size more or 
less impossible. 

Harbors and places for landing are 
Takushan, Putzu-wo, Ta-lien-wan, 
Dalny, Port Arthur on the Bay of 
Korea; Pigeon Bay, Chinchou Bay, 
Port Adams, Kaiping and Ying-kow on 
the Gulf of Liao Tung. 

Of these places, however, those only 
afford favorable conditions for landing 
which are situated on the Kwan Tung 
Peninsula. On all other points the shal- 
low water obliges the transports to 
anchor some considerable distance away 
from the coast, in most cases without 
adequate protection, and to bring men 
and material ashore by wearisome and 
difficult passages on boats. Moreover 
the whole coast north of Putzu-wo and 
Port Adams is icebound from two to 
four months in the year. Port Arthur, 
one of the Kwan Tung harbors, was, at 
the outbreak of war, a Russian naval 
port. The extensive, unfortified bay of 
Ta-lien-wan has good approaches, secure 
anchorages, and at Dalny, which the 
Russians had constructed, there was a 
landing stage with every modern ap- 
pliance. It was, however, impossible 
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for the moment to use this place for 
landing, owing to the close proximity of 
the Russian naval base. Ying-kow, on 
affords the easiest access to 
valley and is the principal 

Manchuria’s imports and ex- 
ports, its use, however, being reduced 
by the ice prevailing from the beginning 
of December to the end of March, and 
by the bar at the mouth of the Liao, 
which prevents large ships from enter- 
ing the mouth. The opportunities for 
landing are thus not only few but, by 
their nature, little better than those in 
Korea. 

The influence of the rivers as ob- 
stacles and lines of communication is 
chiefly felt from July to September. 
Navigable to some considerable extent 
are only the Liao and the lower courses 
of the Hun and Tai-tzu. The other 
rivers are at one time torrents, at others 
The effect of 
the tides is felt as far up as the Hun. 
At low tide extensive sandbanks show 
in the river bed. Although the Liao is 
navigated only by junks and some small 
steamers and though the ice lasts for 
four months, the traffic is a very lively 
one. Navigation on the Liao, as an ad- 
ditional means for bringing up supplies 
to an army operating in southern Man- 
churia, must not be underrated. 

The opposing forces: At the begin- 
ning of February, 1904, Russian troops 
in the theater of war were approxi- 
mately as follows: 


the west, 
the Liao 


place for 


almost dried-up brooks. 


Around Vladivostok 
Around Harbin 
Around Ying-kow 
Near the Yalu 


Port Arthur had been strengthened, 


the port of Dalny created, and the 
Chinese and Trans-Siberian 
railways roughly completed, except the 
section around Lake Baikal. This rail- 
way made a precarious bridge over the 
gap between Manchuria and European 
Russia, 6,000 miles across. 

The Russian army was not really well 
trained and fit to take the field. The 
men were little practiced in shooting, 
but were taught to rely on mass attacks 
and the bayonet to gain victory. 


Eastern 


Out- 
post and reconnaissance duties were 
neglected and individual initiative dis- 
couraged. The army was also notably 
weak in artillery. 

All ranks were, moreover, steeped in 
the plausible fallacy of the advantages 
inherent in the occupation of defensive 
positions and attached undue impor- 
tance to the value of ground and to a 
defensive attitude; yet, in actual prac- 
tice, folds and features of ground were 
rarely utilized to the best advantage. 

Serious as the faults, 
they might have been partially overcome 
during the campaign had all ranks been 
inspired with the sentiment of patriot- 
ism and unselfish 


were above 


devotion to duty 
This was far from being the case. Even 
the officers openly expressed their in- 
difference to the war, and the rank and 
file, though they fought well and en- 
dured hardships with praiseworthy pa- 
tience, went to the front unwillingly. 

Very different was the attitude of the 
Japanese army. Here every man was 
convinced that his utmost efforts were 
demanded to save the country from de- 
struction, and the wonderful constancy 
of the Japanese soldiers was a more im- 
portant factor in the national success 
than was even the generalship of the 
higher leaders. 

Japan had, at the time mentioned 
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above, thirteen divisions, the Guard di- 
visions and numbers 1 to 12 inclusive. 
Her total force numbered nearly 300, 
000 men, all within a few hours’ sail of 
any landing places that might be 
selected. 

The main body of the Russian fleet 
was at Port Arthur, a smaller squadron 
at Vladivostok, and a few ships at vari- 
ous other points. The Russian ships 
that might have turned the balance were 
many months’ sail distance in Europe. 

The Japanese fleet, superior in every 
way to that of the Russians in the Far 
East, made its initial base at Sasebo. 

Japanese Plans —Without naval su- 
premacy, Japan’s armies could not have 
reached the continent of Asia, and once 
there, even supposing they drove the 
Russians to Lake Baikal before attain 
ing naval superiority, their eventual ruin 
would have been all the greater if the 
link binding the land forces with their 
island home was severed; for no large 
army could have been maintained in 
Manchuria with command of the sea 
irrevocably lost. 

Apparently, then, naval supremacy 
that is, the destruction of the hostile 
fleet—was for both sides the decisive 
factor. 

If the Russian eastern fleet chose to 
meet the Japanese fleet in fair fight, so 
But if the 
Russians should elect to wait in their 


much the better for Japan. 


harbors the arrival of their European 
navy, then it would be Japan’s duty to 
capture those harbors, either sinking 
the ships at their berths or obliging 
them to bolt out and give battle. 

Of the two military harbors in the 
Far East held by Russia, Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, the former was most 
valuable, being ice free throughout the 
year. But whatever the relative merits 





of the two places, Port Arthur was of 
greatest importance to the Japanese 
being the base of the larger portion of 
the Russian fleet (four large cruisers 
only were in Vladivostok), and, after 
the naval surprise of February 8, 
asylum. 

It would seem, then, that Japan's 
primary objective being the Russia: 
fleet based on Port Arthur, plans shoul 
have been made to secure the early cay 
ture of the fortress, since it was p 
sible that the squadron would not quit 
the shelter of the harbor. 

But it was important to occupy 
Korea, whence the siege of Port Arthur 
could, in some degree, be covered, for 
no Russian force moving into the Liao 
Tung peninsula could afford to neglect 
a Japanese army placed on or near the 
Yalu. The possession of Korea would 
also be a strong diplomatic card, and, 
until Dalny was taken, no satisfactor 
harbors for landing troops existed ex- 
cept in Korea. 

If beaten in Manchuria or at Port 
Arthur, Japan, with command of the 
sea, could perhaps maintain herself suf 
ficiently long in the mountains of Koré 
to render Russia weary of the strugg! 

Even without command of the sea, 
if the naval actions were indecisive, 
Japan, by using the islands in the Ts: 
jima Strait, might maintain a force 1 
Korea, and might even, though this 
would be unlikely, prosecute the siege 
of Port Arthur from this base. 

It is therefore thought that, as was 
done, Korea should, in the first in- 
stance, have been occupied by the 
Japanese. 

The capture of a fortress can be at- 
tained either by main force or by star- 
vation, the method employed being con- 
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tingent on the necessity for the early 
reduction of the place. 

No fortress can survive for long the 
defeat of the field forces of the nation, 
hence, if the field armies are destroyed, 
the capitulation of the national for- 
tresses is only a matter of time. 

Thus there were open to Japan two 
methods for the reduction of the far 
eastern naval bases of the Russian fleet. 
They could either be besieged, assaulted 
and so captured, every effort being di- 
rected to the achievement of this result, 
sufficient troops diverted 
against the Russian armies to prevent 
their interfering with the besiegers; 
or one or both fortresses could be block- 
aded, whilst every man not required for 
this purpose marched against the Rus- 
sian army. 


and only 


But whichever policy Japan elected 
to pursue, it would seem that her ut- 
most endeavors should have been di- 
rected to the achievement of the main 
purpose, whether it was the early de- 
struction of the Russian naval bases or 
the rapid ruin of the Russian field 
armies, before either armies or fleet 
could be reinforced from Europe. 

Japan, however, chose to pursue a 
double objective, undertaking both the 
siege of Port Arthur and the destruc- 
tion of the Russian armies. The plan 
actually adopted was an enveloping ad- 
vance of three armies from widely dif- 
ferent directions (the Yalu, Takushan 
and Dalny) on Liao Yang, whilst a 
fourth army besieged Port Arthur. 

Russia’s objects were naturally, to a 
great extent, the converse of those of 
the Japanese. Japan wished for rapid 
and early success; Russia desired time 
to collect her scattered forces. Such 
development of resources might be ac- 
complished if Russia’s far eastern for- 


tresses correctly carried out, with the 
assistance of her Siberian field troops, 
their delaying functions. 

It is not easy to speak in detail of 
the Russian plan, however, for in ef 


fect the operations up to the battle of 


Liao Yang were a 
measures. 


series of half 


This tends to confirm the report that 
the Russian councils were divided, one 
party advocating that the defense of 
Port Arthur should be intrusted solely 
to the garrison, the other that every 
effort should be made for its assistance 

When initiating, in the autumn of 
1903, the diplomatic pressure which 
finally resulted in war, Japan, practically 
secure through the British alliance from 
the interference of third parties, seems 
to have calculated that her navy was 
capable of beating, in detail, the divided 
portions of the Russian fleet, and that 
her army could cope successfully with 
any force that Russia could maintain 
in the Far East. 

The confidence of the Japanese in 
their navy was fully justified, but the 
resistance offered by Port Arthur, the 
slowness of the Japanese military de 
ployment, the quantities of supplies ob- 
tained by Russia from Manchuria and 
Mongolia, and the unexpectedly efficient 
working of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
enabling Russia to place in the field a 
larger force than Japan had contem 
plated, to a degree upset the Japanese 
calculations. 

While 


tween Russia and Japan were coming 


diplomatic negotiations be 
to a head in the first days of February, 
1904, the Japanese fleet, commanded by 
Vice Admiral Togo, lay concentrated 
and ready for action at Sasebo and 
Moji. The Russians, on the other 
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hand, hoping to be able to avoid a rup- 
ture or at least to postpone it, had ab- 
stained from any open hostile measures, 
and in particular from any thorough 
reconnaissance of the Japanese harbors. 
The four cruisers permanently stationed 
at Vladivostok, as well as the vessels 
that had been sent to Chemulpo, Ying- 
kow and Shanghai, were left at those 
places. 





Whilst the Japanese fleet, apart from 
reconnaissances by Japanese returning 
from the continent and by agents, had 
been most minutely informed of all that 
was happening on the enemy’s side, the 
Russians remained in complete igno. 
rance of the near approach of war, and 
of the whereabouts and intentions of 
the hostile fleet. 

(To be continued) 


D 


The Senate Reorganization Bill 

Provides for the instruction of all 
classes of officers and noncommissioned 
officers in army and civilian educational 
institutions and industries; and that the 
reserve officers training corps in colleges 
is to be maintained and developed. 
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Vocational Training ve. High Cost 
of Living, ete. 

1 wonder if the War Department and 
the department, camp and post com- 
manders realize the immense oppor- 
tunity of contributing a material help to 
keeping down high prices of garden and 
farm products by putting as much 
suitable ground as practicable under 
cultivation. 

In the past many organizations have 
made feeble attempts to have small gar- 
dens, and one man from each company 
has been allowed for detail on special 
duty and thereby a few vegetables have 
Some organizations 
have even been enterprising enough 
to have a few pigs to be transformed 
into fresh pork after being kept for a 
reasonable length of time at little or no 
expense. 


been produced. 


But this subject should receive more 
serious consideration, and every organi- 
vation which is stationed where there is 
any government land available for culti- 
vation should be required to have a 
class in farming and truck gardening 
and take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to keep down the high cost of 
living. And the high cost of living is 
never to be materially lowered until 
enough people engage in farming, gar- 
dening, fruit raising, dairying, stock 
raising, poultry raising and other food- 
producing pursuits so that the law of 
supply and demand is in proper working 
order. 

It is not too late to make quite a 
showing this season, even though all the 
manure accumulated during the winter, 
which could have been used to fertilize 


the ground, has been given to anyone 
who would take it away. It is thought 
that almost all, if not all garden and 
farm seed for planting, could be bought 
from the ration savings as they are 
food. Ground under cultivation is still 
available for use in field exercises, and 
the men engaged in the work are being 
given good healthy exercise as a change 
from military duty or idleness, are be- 
ing instructed in something everyone 
should know, and they are aiding the 
world at large as well as helping to 
supply their own wants 

Concerning recent newspaper articles 
stating that many officers have become 
obstructionists by paying scant heed to 
the vocational, educational and recrea- 
tional program which the Secretary of 
War desires put into force in the new 
army, I do not understand how any of 
ficer can be so lost to a sense of reason 
and responsibility as not to see that this 
same program, if carried out praperly, 
is the best thing that has ever happened 
to the Army. Idleness and ignorance 
always have been the two greatest 
curses of the service, because all the 
lesser curses spring from these two 
You cannot keep men interested in mili- 
tary instruction alone all day, every day, 
and very few men will inaugurate a 
system of self-instruction even if they 
have the chance. So the result in the 
past is, that there has been too much 
“bunk fatigue,” as it is known in the 
Army, and “soldiering,” as it is known 
in civil life, and which enlisted men have 
told me was the worst army evil they 
knew of. These same men have told 
me also there should be some system of 
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compulsory instruction which would 
compel every man to learn a trade or 
pursue a course of study while serving 
his enlistment. This program is the 
very thing to overcome these twin evils 
of the military service, and the sooner 
the system is standardized the sooner 
will voluntary enlistments be forthcom- 
ing, as thousands of young men all over 
the country are eager to enlist if they 
know they can learn a business or secure 
an education. But they want to know 
exactly what they can get in the dif- 
ferent branches, and they will not enlist 
until they do know. 
“COLONEL OF INFANTRY.” 


® 


Educational Institutions and the 
Army 

The following is the text of the re- 
marks of Dr. James R. Angell, chair- 
man of the National Research Council, 
at the conference recently held at the 
War Department between representa- 
tives of the various educational associa- 
tions of the country and the officers of 
the R. O. T. C. Branch of the War 
Plans Division: 


Few things were more dramatic 
in our national reaction to the de- 
mands of the war than the instant 
and universal response made by the 
colleges and the universities. They 
gave of their men and of their re- 
sources instanter and without stint, 
and before we had been many 
months in the conflict, the Army 
and Navy began to appreciate very 
keenly how dependent they were 
upon these institutions for meeting 
certain of their imperative needs. 
It has been my constant hope that 
we might capitalize permanently 
some of the intimacy, good will, 
and cooperation which were thus 
established during the war between 
the civil educational institutions of 


the country and the Government, 
and more especially the Army and 
Navy. 

We have all of us experienced 
the inevitable reaction after the 
war—the sag, the drop in our emo- 
tional tension—and unless we ex 
ercise peculiar effort to prevent it, 
we shall lose our momentum in this 
matter just as we have so many 
others; for example, the support 
of the Red Cross, the maintenance 
of international friendliness and 
understanding. 

I am eager to see such relations 
established as will permit every civil 
institution of higher learning to 
make its contribution year by year 
to the resources of the Army, so 
that we shall never again be caught 
as we were in 1916, with a com- 
plete absence of essential personnel 
and with no adequate notion of 
how to go about securing it. More 
over, I am confident that the re 
flex effect upon the colleges will 
be in the highest degree beneficial! 
So to conduct their training as to 
assure the student that he is not 
only receiving an intrinsically valu- 
able education, but also one which 
his government can turn to instant 
account in time of stress, is to add 
to the colleges an asset of incal- 
culable value, destined to leave on 
every boy’s mind a vivid sense of 
the real meaning of national obliga- 
tion in a democracy. I need not 
add that the advantages which the 
Army itself will gain from such a 
program can, in my judgment, 
hardly be overestimated. These af- 
fect not only the direct contribution 
to the efficiency of its personnel, 
but also the intimacy of the pub- 
lic’s knowledge and appreciation of 
the purposes and methods of the 
Army. In a democracy, the latter 
consideration is of prime conse- 
quence. 

The peculiar conditions in our 
colleges, differing so widely from 
one another as they do in certain 
instances, render the task of estab 
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lishing a satisfactory scheme no 
easy one to execute, for it must be 
flexible almost to the point of 
chaos. But it can be done, and the 
general lines on which you are de- 
veloping the R. O. T. C. will, I am 
confident, prove fruitful and prac- 
ticable. 

I may go even further and say 
that I look forward to the time 
when the other branches of the 
Government will establish similar 
relations with the colleges and the 
universities, as the Navy already 
has, to some extent, done. There is 
no good reason why young college 
men should not receive forms of 
training as relevant to certain other 
government needs as those which 
you are arranging for the Army. 
Mobilization may in time of stress 
be quite as important for these 
other phases of public service as 
for the Army. 

One thing in conclusion I ven- 
ture .to say: I think you must 
plan a persistent and active prop- 
aganda to keep the necessity of 
your work, its sheer good sense and 
its possibilities, constantly before 
the public mind, and especially the 
college public. As often as you 
can, send good speakers with strik- 
ing illustrative material. Let them 
mix freely with college officials, 
teachers, and students. Let them 
thus get the “other fellow’s” point 
of view while selling their own 
wares. In other words, see to it 
that there is always “something 
doing.” The Army is engaged in 
all sorts of interesting and worth- 
while things, many of which are in 
no sense confidential, but about 
which the public knows little or 
nothing. You cannot generate and 
retain interest unless the people 
know what you are doing, and this 
they learn far better and more will- 
ingly from a well-informed and 
persuasive individual than from 
any printed document. 

Allow me to wish you every suc- 
cess in your work, and to repeat 


that my great interest is in the 
permanent cementing of that inti 
mate and friendly contact which 
sprang up during the war between 
the War Department and the edu- 
cational institutions 


®D 
Seicheprey 

The Seicheprey affair, April 20-22, 
1918, was made a subject of unfavor- 
able comment by the reviewer of Count 
de Chambrun’s book in the February 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
The reviewer’s statistics are inaccurate, 
and his conclusions incorrect. The com- 
mand that fought at Seicheprey is 
entitled, as a matter of justice, to a cor- 
rection of these errors. As the local 
commanding officer, it devolves upon me 
to make these corrections and to briefly 
set forth the true facts in order that 
such erroneous impressions may be cor- 
rected. 

The German assaulting column con- 
sisted of 2,798 selected men, of which 
one battalion was “Stosstruppen,” 
specially trained and very carefully 
rehearsed on prepared terrain for this 
assault. The assault was preceded by 
the most accurate and intense artillery 
fire I ever saw, by guns of all calibers 
and classes, after a careful and delib- 
erate registration of fire. The German 
artillery in the sector had been more 
than doubled for the occasion and had 
been augmented by the heaviest calibers, 
as well as by a large number of large 
“Minenwerfer.” The German observa- 
tory on Mont Sec enabled them to make 
perfect observation of their registration, 
and the resulting concentrations of 
artillery fire were never equalled in 
either accuracy or volume at any other 
time in my observation. 

In addition, the German secret serv- 
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ice was perfectly familiar with the sec- 
tor. They had a pigeon cote within a 
hundred feet of division headquarters 
at Boucq and had cut into the telephone 
lines so that they could listen at will to 
telephone conversations. During the 
progress of the fight they actually talked 
to the brigade commander over his own 
wire, and they called upon the chief of 
staff of the division to put down artil- 
lery fire on the main (one-bis) position, 
pretending that the commanding officer 
at Beaumont (myself) was speaking. 
This wire could not have been in the 
Seicheprey sector, for all its wires were 
down at the time, and therefore must 
have been a German wire tapped into 
our system at a safe place in the rear 
of the artillery concentrations from 
some line outside the Seicheprey sector. 
No such overwhelming concentration 
of artillery, no such perfect observation, 
no such favorable combination for the 
enemy was ever at their disposal in any 
other combat within my knowledge. 

The German objective, as stated by a 
captured German officer in his dying 
moments, was to first carry our ad- 
vanced position, there meet our counter- 
attack with fresh troops, and make a 
second attack to carry and hold the 
Beaumont-Jury section of our main 
position. This would rectify the Ger- 
man lines and give them perfect obser- 
vation of the whole valley, enabling 
them to attack in reverse the defenses 
of Toul and Nancy at will. 

This attack, thus prepared, was met 
by two advance companies of the | 
Battalion, 102d Infantry, a militia regi- 
ment, assisted by one platoon of the IT 
Battalion, by the Machine-gun Company, 
102d Infantry, and two companies of 
machine guns from the 102d Machine- 
Gun Battalion, also a militia organiza- 








tion. Two platoons from Co. A, 102d 
Infantry, with two platoons of the III 
Battalion, 162 Infantry (French), took 
part in the local counter-attack from 
the main (one-bis) position that ejected 
the enemy from his lodgment in 
Remiéres Woods. The local counter- 
attack at Seicheprey was made by local 
reserves of the outpost line, at once 
Both counter-attacks were successful, 
and neither sustained serious loss. The 
enemy was promptly ejected from both 
Seicheprey and Remiéres Woods. 

The orders under which we made this 
fight were: 


1. Each group must fight to the death 
in place. 

2. No troops could be sent forward 
from the main (one-bis) position for 
any purpose except by orders from 
brigade or higher authority. 

3. No sentinels more than 30 meters 
from their supporting group, and no 
group smaller than half a platoon. 

4. No patrols in advance of sentinels 
except on orders approved specially by 
division headquarters. 

5. No counter-attack on the initiative 
of the sector commander from the main 
(one-bis) position. 


These orders necessarily involved the 
sacrifice of the “line of observation” 
groups within the enemy’s box barrage. 
This was represented to higher au 
thority on the 15th of April, and sug- 
gestion was made of dispositions that 
would have minimized our losses, but 
the orders were confirmed and em- 
phasized. Two days after the fight they 
were changed. 

Under these orders the battle was 
fought. The enemy destroyed our “line 
of observation” groups. He made mo- 
mentary entrance into Seicheprey and 
Remiéres Woods, and was promptly 
ejected. He “dug in” on the “Sybille” 
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trench—easily reversed—and prepared 
for the second phase of the battle. 
Skillfully placed and cunningly con- 
cealed machine guns raked “Sybille” 
trench continuously for twenty-four 
hours, with effects that will be noted 
in the German casualties later in this 
article. His fresh troops for the second 
attack on the main (one-bis) position 
were caught in column by our alert 
artillery and machine guns and never 
reached even the “Sybille” trench. They 
broke and withdrew before reaching 
even our sector limits. In the early 
morning of April 22, small officers’ 
patrols found that the remnant of the 
famous “Hindenburg Circus” had with- 
drawn entirely. The sector was clear of 
all Germans except their dead. 

The American losses were: Kille? 
148; wounded, 504; gassed, 250; miss- 
ing, 162; a total of 1,064. 

The two advanced companies on our 
line of observation had been “sacri- 
ficed,” according to orders, but the other 
side concealed its losses for the time 
being. 

The intelligence officer, 102d Infan- 
try, who speaks German fluently, was 
captured in September by the Germans 
(badly wounded). While a prisoner he 
had a chance to compare notes with his 
opponent at Seicheprey and learned 
that, of the 2,798 “storm troops” de- 
tailed for the assault in the first phase, 
only 947 returned unwounded to the 
German lines. The losses in this ele- 
ment of the German forces were 1,851, 
and this does not include losses in their 
artillery nor in the second contingent 
that was mentioned above. It is known 
that their losses were also heavy in 
these elements. 

It was technically an American vic- 
tory. We successfully accomplished 


our mission. We held our ground. We 
buried more dead Germans (165) than 
the whole American Army had seen 
alive up to that time. The battlefield 
remained integrally in our hands. 

But, aside from the technical aspect 
of the victory, we had passed success 
fully the most terrific test ever imposed 
on American troops in France. We lost 
some prisoners, but we proved that 
American militia could be relied upon 
to fight to the death under “sacrifice 
orders” and that it is a dependable 
force. Every reason had been given 
to the world by American military ex 
perts to doubt their value. The enemy 
had openly sneered at American militia 
In this fight they took the measure of 
the best German troops under the most 
favorable conditions for the enemy, and 
never yielded a yard of ground. From 
that time on American militia divisions 
were counted as “first-class fighting di 
visions” by both our allies and our ene- 
mies. On September 12 and 13 it was 
this same regiment, the 102d Infantry, 
that put the cork in the battle at Vig 
neulles by its night march of 28 kilo 
meters through the ranks of the Ger- 
man army. This feat marked the cap 
ture of 11,000 German prisoners, bottled 
up as a result of the fall of Vigneulles 
Seicheprey was an American victory, 
and the Count de Chambrun is right 

Joun H. Parker, 
Colonel, Infantry, U.S. A., 
(Formerly 102d Infantry) 


® 


First Division Battle Monument 
The First Division is to have a Bat 
tle Monument to commemorate the 
heroic deeds of that grand old division, 
whose battle casualties on the fields of 
France number twice as many men 
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killed as all of the Regular Army units 
during the Civil War. 

With a view to completing the fund 
necessary for the erection of a suitable 
monument, the following appeal has 
gone out: 


To the Friends of the First Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces: 

1. The First Division will erect a 
Battle Monument to its 4,899 heroic 
dead who fell on the battlefields of 
France. 

2. In order that this monument may 
be a fitting tribute to their memory, it 
is necessary to raise the sum of $100,- 
000. The members of the division have 
responded most generously, but they 
are unable to give as liberally as their 
affection for the division and their rey 
erence for the dead prompt them to do. 
We are, therefore, compelled to depend 
upon the generosity and cooperation of 
the friends of the division to procure 
the greater part of this sum. 

3. It is proposed to place the monu- 
ment in the National Capital, or at some 
other appropriate place where it may 
become an inspiration to our people and 
to future generations. 

4. Should you, as a friend of the 
First Division, desire to share in honor- 
ing our dead, it is requested that you 
send as early as practicable to Maj. Gen. 
C. P. Summerall, Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, Ky., whatever amount you may feel 
able to donate, or that you subscribe 
upon the accompanying blank for future 
payments. 

5. We are prompted to make this ap- 
peal by the belief that all patriotic 
Americans desire to share in thus per- 
petuating the memory of the men whose 
sacrifice was the price of our victories. 
The names of all contributors and the 
amounts contributed will be published 
in the Bridgehead Sentinel, which is the 
newspaper of the First Division. 

C. P. SUMMERALL, 
Major General, U.S. A., 
Commanding. 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL hopes. its 
readers will donate what they can for 


this worthy purpose and also encourage 
their friends to do likewise. 


® 
Have We Seen the Last War? 

This dream long held by pacifists, 
will it ever come true? Can there eve: 
be any last war as long as nature co 
sists of one conflict after another? D 
we not come into this life screaming 
and kicking? Do we not have to con 
stantly fight to survive the perils and 
diseases of childhood? Do we not have 
to struggle even to extract the pap from 
the mother’s breast? Do we not have 
to fight to get our first teeth cut? D. 
we not have to fight to learn to speak 
to walk? Do we not have to fight t 
master our simple lessons of the 
schools? Are we not always struggling 
to surpass our fellows through college? 
Is not business a constant battle? Are 
we not constantly compelled to resist 
the oppression of bullies and thugs? D 
we not have to depend on our police to 
fight our battles where we as individuals 
would be overcome? 

Is it not true that history is but one 
story of wars and rumors of wars’ 
Has there ever been a continuous peace 
for 100 years? 

Is not nature among the animals one 
struggle after another? What are the 
animals destitute of offensive or de 
fensive weapons which have been able 
to survive? Even in the plant kingdom, 
what are the plants which are able to 
grow without a struggle? How long 
would your garden last if you did not 
weed it? Does not even the rose have 
thorns, the cactus spines? How would 
the tree which was weak survive the 
storm? 

How long would virtue last without 
protection? Have you ever seen the 
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day when you would be willing to have 
your sister or daughter wander alone 
for hours through a city where there 
was no restraint in the form of police 
or other protection? How long could 
you live if you did not struggle to ob- 
tain food? How long could the gov- 
ernment, even of a popular form such 
as ours, survive if the officials and sys 
tems were not upheld by force against 
the forces of anarchy? 

Answer these questions. If you ar- 
rive not at the right answer to the ques- 
tion at the head of this article, you are 
defying history, defying nature, defying 
the very God Himself? 

E. H. CorcuHer, 
Captain, 46th U. S. Infantry. 
® 


Pictures for the Pictorial Section 


We are always in need of material 
for the pictorial section of the JouRNAL. 
Our members will render a service if 
they will look over any pictures they 
may have and send them in. We want 
pictures showing the activities of the 
Army, the improvements in equipment, 
and methods of doing things and train- 
ing. Pictures showing the conditions 
of service at the various places where 
the Army is stationed are of particular 
interest. When pictures are posed for 
publication great care should be taken 
to secure a proper background. Ordi 
narily it will be found that a sky back- 
ground is the best. 


® 
The Dope Sheet 
1. The Pay Bill—From its very in- 
ception, every step in the process of 
getting a bill through Congress provid- 
ing for an increase of pay in the Army 
has been attended with innumerable 
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difficulties which have necessitated delay 
in overcoming them effectively. After 
considering several bills, among which 
were the Stiness and Crago Bills, the 
House finally passed the Kelly Bill 
which provides for an increase of pay 
for the Navy alone. 

The Senate twice passed the Wads 
worth Bill, which provides for an in- 
crease in pay for all the services 

These two bills (the Kelly and Wads- 
worth) were then thrown into a con 
ference, consisting of five members of 
the House Naval Committee and three 
members of the Senate Military and two 
of the Naval Committee. The House 
conferees went to the conference offi 
cially uninstructed, but it is understood 
that there was a private agreement with 
House leaders. After much delay a 
meeting of these conferees was secured, 
and all except two members ( Messt 
Butler and Kelly of the House) were 
prepared to go ahead with the work 
and make a report to include all the 
services. This minority requested 
authority to return to the House for 
instructions. At this point, if the mat 
ter could have been brought up on the 
floor, it is the consensus of opinion that 
the House would have passed the Wads- 
worth Bill or at least accepted its pro 
visions. But here another obstacle was 
encountered. House leaders would not 
allow the matter to come on the floor, 
and action was apparently taken to 
authorize the House conferees to return 
to the conference and consider all the 
services. 

The Senate Committee, under the 
leadership of Mr. Wadsworth, has 
made a heroic fight for our pay bill 
which includes all the services. They 
are continuing to put forth their best 
efforts to enact it into a law 
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The measure has been opposed by the 
economist House leaders, and every con- 
ceivable obstacle has been placed in its 
path to prevent its passage. If the con- 
ference report on the bill can be gotten 
on the floor of the House, it will pass 
by a big majority vote. 

The very latest information is to the 
effect that an understanding has been 
reached by the conference and the 
leaders. 

We should be most encouraged over 
the prospects. It is firmly believed that 
a pay bill will be enacted into law during 
this session of Congress. The outlook 
is brighter now than it has ever been. 

2. Army Reorganization.—The Army 
Reorganization Bill is now before the 
Senate for debate. Daily sessions are 
being held for its consideration. It is 
expected to pass very shortly. 

The House passed their reorganiza- 
tion bill, which is an amendment to the 
National Defense Act. As soon as the 
Senate passes the Wadsworth Bill the 
two will go to a conference for final 
adjustment. 

The House refused to include univer- 
sal training, as did also the Senate, but 
the matter was prevented from coming 
to a vote. An amendment was intro- 
duced providing for Voluntary Univer- 
sal Training, which in effect will be the 
holding of numerous Plattsburg camps 
throughout the country each summer. 
This is the best that can be gotten at this 
time and is a step in advance of what 
we have had heretofore. Both the Sen- 
ate and House bills provide for many 
of the features for which the infantry 
has been contending. 

The strength provided for in both 
bills is essentially the same, approxi- 
mately 300,000, including officers, of 
which there is a fairly liberal surplus. 








There will be a Chief of Infantry on 
the same status as the Chief of Coast 
Artillery, Engineers, etc. The estab 
lishment of a single list for promotion 
is assured, provision for it being in 
cluded in both bills. 

The bills are so close together in thei: 
essential features that it ought not to 
take a great deal of time to adjust them 
in conference. The officers charged 
with the matter have given the assur- 
ance that there will be a reorganization 
bill enacted into law at this session of 
Congress, and that it will be the best 
legislation that has ever been enacted 
for the national defense. The INnFran 
TRY JOURNAL is having an analysis of 
the two bills made as they finally pas 
and hope to include it in the next issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

Note.—The Senate passed the Re 
organization Bill and it is now in con 
ference. The prospects for an early 
agreement are most excellent. 

3. Reserve Officers’ Target Practice. 
The War Department has _ issued 
authority for Reserve Officers to engage 
in target practice this summer and it is 
expected that many Infantry Reserve 
Officers will take advantage of the 
opportunity. With a view to keeping 
up the interest of Reserve Officers with 
the service and to show that we have 
the interests of the Infantry Reserve 
Officers at heart, infantry commanders 
are urged to do everything possible to 
facilitate this work of Reserve Officers 
and to make their stay with the infan- 
try pleasant and of practical value to 
them. This is one of the things you can 
do at this time to popularize the service 
with the people. 

4. Training of Noncommissioned 
Officers —With the enactment of the 
reorganization bill now before Con- 
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gress into law, we may expect to see will never be a system of universal 
the Army busily engaged during the military training. All of this leads up 
summer of 1921 conducting training to the fact that we must begin to pre 
camps for the men who accept the four- pare for the camps of 1921 There's 
months period of voluntary training. not a day to be lost. Advantage should 
Whether or not the system will endure be taken of the opportunity no 

depends to a great extent on how we train our young officers and noncom 
go about the task. If the Army “makes  missioned officers for the share that will 
good” as it did at Plattsburg in 1915 and fall to them in this important work. It 
1916, the system will be popular and the is firmly believed that the summer 
gospel of universal military training camps of 1921 will determine whether 
will be spread throughout the land. If or not we are ever to have universal 


the Army fails on the project, there military training 
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4 . . . : 
; The Senate Reorganization Bill 
f 


Provides for the perpetuation of the 
traditions and experience of the war 
by the provision enabling the veterans 
to become the nucleus of the citizen 
army by volunteering for short periods 
to act as instructors and leaders, and 
preserving the designations of the units 
that served in the war. 
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Do You Know the People Need You? 
The public interest entertained for 
distinguished army officers of national 
reputation and for specific information 
regarding America’s participation in the 
great European conflict was manifested 
at Urbana, Ill., on March 15 and 16, 
1920, when Brig. Gen. Eben Swift, Re- 
tired, lectured to two audiences aggre- 
gating four thousand persons, on the 
subject, “Features of the American 
Campaigns in the World War.” 

General Swift’s visit was the occa- 
sion for a renewal of associations 
formed with many citizens of the 
locality in the days of the Spanish- 
American War and the Philippine In- 
surrection. It served to bring patriotic 
men closer together and to refresh 
memories dear to those who had shared 
the hardships and dangers of bivouac 
and field. 

Our country is today full of men and 
women who cherish such memories 
There is burning a deep patriotic fervor 
in the hearts of thousands of communi- 
ties. In spite of the absorbing business 
of living, of deluges of pessimistic or 
frankly seditious propaganda, these 
memories hearten the citizens to face 
the issue and tie him to the traditions 
for which so many splendid Americans 
have given their all. 

To carry encouragement to his troops 
is the privilege and the duty of an of- 
ficer. American officers know how to 
do this. 

To sustain the patriotic courage of 
his fellow-citizens fighting the peace- 
time battles of the Republic—is this not 
also the privilege and the duty of the 
American army officer. 
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Surely, yes. 

How can it be done? 

By the same means we already know 
Go amongst them. Speak to then 
Refresh the memories of comrades, 
places and events. Talk to them about 
themselves and the things they have 

done. Keep the memories warm. 

There are many amongst us whose 
presence in a community, were it known 
would bring together comrades of the 
World War glad to come again under 
the eye of an esteemed leader, to hea: 
his voice, see his smile, feel the touch 
of his steady hand, who would go away 
strengthened. 

To those who read these words a1 
feel a yearning for the good and true 
men who recently followed them 
through the fields of France, we say 
“They are calling you. Lead on!” . 


® 


Let the Veterans Do It 

A storm of protest has arisen from 
the ranks of the Veterans of the World 
War over the statement made by Mr 
Mondell, of Wyoming, on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, during 
the course of his arguments against 
universal military training. 

Briefly, this argument amounts to a 
statement that—“We have in this coun- 
try upwards of 4,000,000 splendidly 
trained young men, who can be counted 
upon to rush to the colors in case 
of need with the patriotic cry of ‘Let 
us do it—we know how!’ Why train 
any more men now. Take plenty of 
time to think the matter over, talk about 
it, and determine upon it. In other 
words, let’s procrastinate over this thing 
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until we are again face to face with an 
emergency, and then call upon our 
splendidly trained veterans to again 
save the country.” 

This all sounds very fine, except to 
the ears of the Vets. They have not 
forgotten the Mondell type of unpre- 
paredness that they were the victims of 
when we entered the late war. They 
have not forgotten the hasty medical 
examinations, the hastily built, incom- 
plete and uncomfortable cantonments, 
the lack of clothing, shoes, equipment, 
arms and ammunition. They have not 
forgotten the cold nights they spent 
with insufficient bed cover. They have 
not forgotten how they were thrown 
into the battle lines of the Argonne, 
wholly unprepared to take on the duties 
that befell them. They have not for- 
gotten the untrained officers that were 
placed over them. 

The veteran wants no more of this 
for himself, nor does he want his 
younger brother or his son to go 
through the grind that he had to endure. 

In addition to the physical hardships, 
the veteran lost from six months to 
two years of lucrative employment at 
war wages. Even while fighting he con- 
tributed fully his share of the expense. 
As a citizen he is paying and will con- 
tinue to pay for years to come. Over 
all of this he has no complaint or re- 
grets. He simply happened to be born 
in a generation in which this was 
necessary. 

But, when the plans for future wars 
are being “thought about, talked about, 
and determined upon” and the veteran 
is placed in the position of having to 
repeat the performance, he begins to sit 
up and take notice of the proceedings. 

The proposition does not sound as 











good to the 4,000,000 as it did to Mr. 
Mondell when he was telling about it 
In his position as self-appointed guar- 
dian of the Treasury, he was thinking 
more about the money than he was 
about the veterans to whom he so 
graciously and kindly assigns the job. 

Whatever steps may be taken with a 
view to preparedness, however much 
money may be spent to that end, it is 
beyond a doubt that, without universal 
military training, the veteran of the 
World War will do any fighting that is 
to be done within the limits of his age 
There are no others, in sufficient num 
bers, who will know how to do it, and it 
will take too long to get the youngsters 
ready. 

Let war come upon us again and it is 
a foregone conclusion that scared-to- 
death America, led by Mr. Mondell, will 
shout, “Let the veterans do it—they 
know how!” 

It is predicted that 4,000,000 ballots 
will, this fall, register the sentiments of 
4,000,000 veterans on this subject. It 
should be made a national issue and put 
up to the people to decide 


® 


Resolutions of Tiger Post No. 23, 
American Legion 

Tiger Post, No. 23, of the American 
Legion, is one of the largest and most 
powerful organizations in the Legion, 
numbering, as it does, upwards of 500 
members. 

That they appreciate the necessity 
for Universal Military Training and 
also the needs of the Army with respect 
to adequate pay, is evidenced by the set 
of resolutions they passed recently at 
an assembly of the post. 

Tigers, every one! We'll say they 
are!! The resolutions are: 
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March 17, 1920. 

Whereas, the framers of our 
Constitution, many of whom par- 
ticipated in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, having experienced the hor- 
rors of war, having witnessed the 
frightful sacrifices resulting from 
pitting untrained levies, however 
patriotic, against trained soldiers, 
having borne the many unnecessary 
expenses incident to the failure to 
adopt a military policy and realiz- 
ing that the cost of thorough pre- 
paredness is always less burden- 
some to the taxpayer and far more 
economical than the waste of lives, 
time and money involved in the 
hasty and uncoordinated efforts 
made in the face of the enemy to 
accomplish his defeat, provided, 
out of their broad experience and 
far-seeing wisdom, a means for 
adopting a military policy based 
on the theory that the right of equal 
opportunity carries with it the duty 
of equal obligation which involves 
universal service and the training 
necessary therefor; and 

Whereas, every military leader 
and almost every President we 
have ever had has urged on each 
succeeding Congress the necessity 
for the adoption of an adequate 
military policy involving universal 
service and the proper training of 
all citizens who might become lia- 
ble therefor; and 

Whereas, each war in which we 
have engaged has furnished proof, 
more eloquent than words, of the 
wisdom of the Fathers and as a 
solemn warning that the free insti- 
tutions of this country cannot en- 
dure against a trained and compe- 
tent enemy unless adequate means 
to protect them are taken by each 
of our citizens; and 

Whereas, the members of this 
post, having lately been partic- 
ipants in the most horrible war of 
all time, upon witnessing the death 
and maiming of their friends and 
comrades have had the most shock- 
ing examples of the results of the 





inaction of preceding Congresses 
and their refusal to put into exe- 
cution the wise plans of the 
Fathers; and 

Whereas, from our recent ex- 
periences we know that no army 
without the necessary training can 
ever hope to cope successfully with 
a competent enemy, and in order 
that such training may be brought 
to the necessary state of efficiency, 
it is essential that the highest mo. 
rale be maintained, and the main 
tenance of such morale cannot be 
had unless troops are relieved to 
the greatest possible degree of al! 
care over the finances of their de 
pendents who may survive them; 
and 

Whereas, we know from our 
own experiences that those in our 
military and naval services are not 
receiving adequate compensation to 
meet their bare immediate needs; 
and 

Whereas, we also know from 
our own experiences that thou- 
sands of the noncommissioned offi 
cers of our regular military and 
naval services were commissioned 
and met with honor and credit the 
most severe test to which any offi- 
cer may be put, viz., successfully 
leading his command in combat, 
and although that test has been sat- 
isfactorily met and the purposes 
for which they were trained ful 
filled, these men are now being dis- 
charged and reenlisted and feel in 
consequence that their efforts, no 
matter how successful, were wasted 
and further efforts will probably 
be equally futile; and 

Whereas, we view with the ut- 
most alarm the apparent failure of 
the present Congress to appreciate 
and attach the necessary impor- 
tance to the lessens it should have 
learned from the World War and 
its desire to pass to succeeding Con- 
gresses the responsibility of enact- 
ing the necessary and proper legis- 
lation and its irresponsible willing- 
ness to assume the liability for the 
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lives of future generations which 
may be needlessly sacrified in com- 
bat but for which it cannot be held 
responsible, except in the contempt 
which all true men entertain tor 
those who are skulkers when the 
time for trial is at hand; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this post demand 
that the present Congress pass at 
an early date, and during its pre: 
ent session, the laws necessary for 
the adoption of an adequate mili- 
tary policy involving universal 
training; and be it further 

Resolved, That this post demand 
that the present Congress pass at an 
early date, and during its present 
session, the laws necessary to pro- 
vide for adequate compensation to 
all persons in the military and naval 
services; and be it further 

Resolved, That this post demand 
that the present Congress pass at 
an early date, and during its pres- 
ent session, the laws necessary to 
create warrant rank in the Army 
which shall carry with it the pay 
and allowances now or hereafter 
paid or allowed to second lieuten 
ants of the Regular Army, and 
when such warrant officers shall 
have served thirty years either as 
enlisted men, warrant officer or 
commissioned officer or in all of 
said grades either in the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps or in all, he 
shall, upon making application to 
the President, be placed upon the 
retired list with the same pay and 
allowances as a second lieutenant of 
the Regular Army; such warrant 
rank shall be conferred upon all 
persons who, having been enlisted 
men of the Regular Army prior to 
April 6, 1917, were commissioned 
during the World War and re- 
ceived honorable discharges from 
such commissions and reenlisted, 
or who shall within one year of the 
date of honorable discharge from 
such commission or within one year 
of the passage of the law, reenlist 
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in the Regular Army; the period 
between the date of such discharge 
and reenlistment shall 1 
continuity of the soldie 
nor shall it be regarded as servics 
in the computation of continuous 
service pay under existing laws not 
for retirement; and be it furthe: 

Resolved, That the members of 
this post pledge themselves to par 
ticipate actively in the next can 
paign against any member of Con 
gress, irrespective of his political 
party, who shall fail or ne; 
perform his full duty in these re 
spects; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be 
and he is hereby directed to send 
copies of this resolution to each 
member of the New York delega 
tion in Congress and to each me 
ber of the Senate and House Com 
mittees on Military and Naval 
Affairs 

JoHn J]. GorMAN 

Secretar 

Before the political campaign has 
progressed much further it is safe to 
say that 


these resolutions will be 


adopted by American Legion posts 


throughout the length and breadth of 
the land 
g 
Chief of Staff Commends “Infantry 
Journal” 

In December the Reserve Officers 
Department was established in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. Each month since 
that time 16 to 20 pages of the Journar 
have been filled with the best training 
material that can be produced Th 
Reserve Officers’ Department is a su 
cess. Officers of the Reserve Cor 
are recognizing the fact that by becom 
ing members of the Association and 
readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL they 
are able to keep in touch with the serv 


ice. The War 


Department has also 
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recognized the value of the Infantry 
Association and the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
to Reserve Officers, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army has approved of 
the efforts of the Association in the 
following letter: 


Marcu 31, 1920. 
From: The Chief of Staff. 
To: United States Infantry Association, 

Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

1. During the process of demobiliza- 
tion, the strength of the newly built 
Officers’ Reserve Corps has reached 
approximately 75,000 officers of all 
grades and arms. These officers are a 
valuable asset to the military establish- 
ment, and the stimulation of their in- 
terest in military matters, including 
such instruction as it is practicable to 
give them, is desired by the War De- 
partment. 

2. Pending the enactment and carry- 
ing into effect of legislation for the 
reorganization of the Army, it is im- 
practicable for the War Department to 
announce details relative to the organi- 
zation and instruction of the Reserve 
Corps and the obligations, privileges 
and promotion of its members. In the 
meantime, it is suggested that reserve 
officers be given such information and 
instruction as is possible through the 
various service publications. 

3. There are now in existence, or in 
the process of formation, associations 
of officers of various arms of the serv- 
ice. It is understood that reserve offi- 
cers are eligible and welcome to mem- 
bership in these associations. The lat- 
ter offer an existing and effective means 
of furthering close affiliation of regu- 
lar and reserve officers and of furnish- 
ing instructive and informative matter 
to the Reserve. 

4. Established service associations 
can probably provide for occasional 
semi-social local gatherings of regular 
and reserve officers, which gatherings 
will serve to bring about acquaintance 
and better understanding among all 
officers. 


5. The department has noted your 
efforts to encourage reserve officers to 
become members of the United States 
Infantry Association and trusts that 
such efforts will be continued and al! 
reasonable steps taken by you to further 
the morale and instruction of reserve 
ofhcers. The value of the INFANTR\ 
JOURNAL as a medium for the transmi 
sion of informative and instructive mat 
ter to reserve officers is fully appreci 
ated. These efforts are approved by the 
War Department. 

Peyton C. Marcu, 
General, Chief of Staff 

Reserve officers who are readers of 
the JouRNAL and officers of the Regular 
Army who come in contact with Re 
serve officers are requested to bring t 
their notice the advantages offered t 
them by the Association. We should 
number, in our membership, every offi 
cer of the infantry section of the Re 
serve Corps. Will you not do what 
you can to bring about this desirabl 
state of affairs? 


® 
The Press and Service Pay 
That the press of the country appr 


ciate the pay situation in the Army is 
evidenced by the increasing amount of 


editorial space devoted to it in the fore 
most papers of the land. 


A typical example of an editorial, 
forwarded by one of our members, 
which appeared recently in the Atlanta 


Journal, of Atlanta, Ga., sums up the 
situation in the following 
language : 


No aspect of the many-sided 
problem of national defense has 
been so inexcusably neglected by 
Congress as that concerning ade- 
quate pay for the officers and men 
of the Navy and the Regular 
Army. Those who give themselves, 
day in and day out, year after year, 
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3 to the vitally important tasks of or teachers or bankers or engineers 
; keeping their country prepared It is the continuous training and 
5 against war are entitled assuredly service, for which they forego 
3 to as fair a standard of compen civilian opportunities, that mak 

sation as that prevailing in civilian these officers, and for that mat 
j vocations of a less exacting and, the men themselves, invaluab! 

for the most, less responsible the nation when drums of emer 

nature gency begin to roll. By eve: 

It scarcely need be said, how- sideration of expedien ul 

ever, that no such parity now ob- ness, therefore, they sho 

tains. While the wage and salary vouchsafed salaries that will 

scale of virtually every line of in rant their remaining with 

dustrial and commercial employ- colors 


ment has been raised, not once only D 
but several or many times, in re 

cent years, that of United States nce More—Who Won the War? 
Army and Navy officers has re CHAPTER | 

mained by comparison well-nigh 





: é THE ORDNANCE PROBLEM 
stationary. We refer to officers ar ; ; : SRO , 
. ’ r 10 arm the manhood cCalied t ie 
particularly because, as the New een 
York World cogently puts it: fend the nation in 1917 and 1918, ¢ 
“They have devoted years to pro- make civilians into soldiers 
fessional education, are married, or them the tools of the martial 
at an age when they should marry, uch was the task of the Ord 
e . o ———— SUC ads it LaSK O Lie rananee 
and ought, for the good of the ¥ 
aati aw 1 : ; Department in the late war f 
country, to stay long in the serv- ; 
ice; yet, unless they have private ica’s Munitions, 1917-1918 
means, how can they with the pres- Poetic license—W1] 


ent scale of pay?” 

Army and Navy officers cannot 
be made to order at a moment’s 
notice any more than chemists can, 


The italics are ours 
All Service if urnals please note 


"Nough said 


The Senate Reorganization Bill 

Provides for a citizen army system 
by universal training for a period « 
four months for the youth of the 
country between eighteen and twenty 
one with two months’ extra educational 
training for the illiterate and non- 
English speaking; the graduates of the 
training camps being organized into re 


' 


serve units in their home localities and 


ee ed 


called out twice during a period of five 
: years for maneuvers lasting two weeks 
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Minor Tactics 
A SOLUTION 


Prosiem No. 4 
Special Situation No. 1 
ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 
Mission: 

lo attack the ener 
Enemy: 

The stubborn resistance of the enemy and the 
failure on the part of our troops to make a dis- 
tinctive break in the enemy’s line at any one 
place indicates that the strength of the enemy 
has not become materially impaired. 

The enemy, executing a slow withdrawal, has 
had time to select the better positions. 

[he small wooded areas afford concealment 
for reinforcements or for enemy withdrawing 

I believe the enemy will hold all woods, 
through which I am to advance with rifle and 
machine-gun fire I believe the unimproved 
road running north and south through the 

ector will be covered by machine-gun fire 
and perhaps harassing artillery fire; that all 
trails running through the sector will be 
covered with rifle and auto-rifle fire. I also 
expect to find some enemy marksmen in trees 
The enemy in all probability will hold the crest 
466 east of 467. While the crest at 466 is not 
in my sector, yet oblique fire from the crest 
will do great damage enfilading my line. The 


enemy will doubtless have a position near the 


ige of the woods at 467, which will 


eastern e 
fire chiefly into the sector on my right. 

The enemy will in all probability hold the 
southern edge of all woods in my sector, and 
thereby. force me to, pay the price in casualties 
to cross open ground. 

From the flares it looks as though the main 
enemy line runs west through 466 and 467 and 
} 


that only small outguards are between my out 


guards and the position outlined by the flares 
Our Own Forces: 

The formation of our troops in depth lends 
itself to a deep advance. The formation is also 
one which indicates strength. 


A PLATOON IN ATTACK 


I have a poor pt sition; m1 field of 


visibility is limited by the woods. This w 
the case on more than half the terrain I 
cover on this advance. Troops withdr: 


isually force the aggressor into the more und 
sirable position, the enemy usually having t 
choice of positions. 

We have the better morale—troops atta 
and advancing as a rule maintain the hig] 
morale. We are fresh and in excellent 
dition. 

I am well supported. 


Plans of At lion: 


In view of the fact that our advance in t 


le chiefly through woods, it 


case will be ma 
well to understand how woods are defended. | 
the defense of a wood, theenemy will first defi 
the edge with rifles, auto-rifles and ma 
guns, emploving the automatic arms for ba: 
of flanking fire paralleling the front. The 
terior of the woods is defended by the 
weapons covering all trails and roads. 

I expect to employ the scouts of th 
wave covering my advance. To do this I 
move the scouts, prior to H-hour, up t 
outguards, from where the scouts may obt 
information of value pertaining to the ene 
and terrain. Scouts are habitually employed 
advance of an advancing line when not und 
small arms fire or when the advance is 
covered by a rolling barrage. When not und 
fire, troops advance better in small colum: 
However, troops deploy with difficulty und 
fire, and small columns are more easily lost 
dense woods, and it is then more difficult 


prevent the second wave merging in the first 


Therefore, in this case, where we expect 
engage the enemy at any moment and w 
marching through woods, it is deemed bett 


to deploy the first wave in line of skirmisher 


The second wave is deployed in line of squad 
columns, first, because a reinforcing or ma- 


neuver unit can best be handled in a compa 





' Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet of the Gettysburg Map, on which this problem is bas 


may be obtained from the U. S. Infantry Associat 
1004 


ion at 10 cents each. 
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second, the march is covered by a 
of scouts and a line of skirmishers and the 


essitv for a skirmish line does not exist 





I expect to precede the first wave, following 


behind my scouts in order to be on the 





hen a situation arises and there with 











n eyes and judgment make a yn 
I e « runt wit head- 
r not ¢ to 1 
} ne not ove SO vard to 1 
rving the advance of troops to 
.s fourth r er will follow m« 
nd tion will follow at 150 yard 
line of ud column rhe platoon 
eant wv march 50 yards in rear of th 
t ym and « e the march of bot! 
Section lead intil fired upon, 
t ction ion guides follow thei 
ind are responsible for proper conduct 
‘ irching. M udvance better when th 








(ry y 
! ’ ur 
it position, and upon approaching to 
within distance of the scouts I will 
] tl to advan 
When fired upon it is the duty of a scout to 
to the platoon leader at once with all 
ation available at the time pertaining to 
enem) Other scouts seize a good firing 
tion and return the fir: The use of tracer 
unition by a line of scouts is invaluable 
pointing out the target to advancing troops 
4 machine-gun nest or strong point can be 


lefinitely pointed out by scouts firing tracer 
ammunition from two or more positions. Were 
it not for scouts preceding an advance the main 
would without previous notice come under 
effective hostile fire 
When the scouts are fired upon and stopped 
I expect to reinforce them with the first wave, 
and if we are still in the woods I will advance, 
ing marching fire. Marching fire is a form 
f fire used while advancing and is best em- 
ployed where the field of fire and visibility is 
poor. Men fire from the shoulder, from the hip, 
or from a kneeling position. In woods an 
enemy is difficult to locate. It is very demoral 
izing to advancing troops to receive casualties 
from concealed fire. By using marching fire we 
build up our morale and impress the enemy 
with a belief, which is usually false, that his 
position has been discovered. Our direction 
and connection can best*be controlled when 
the whereabouts of the line is known through 
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o'clock this morning. I will give t 


titute the right assault and 
base platoon for the company. The scouts 
and alternate scouts of the first section 


up to the outguards. 
They will pr le our advance from that 
tion will deploy in line 
of skirmishers, the right 


15 yards west of 


inting to Thomas Creek 


50 yards north of this road, 
ready to advance any time after 5.30 
o'clock. The second section will deploy 
line of squad columns, immediately south 


| 
to follow the first wave 


Dire 


of this road, ready 
at 100 


magnetic aximuth 


yard tion of advance, 7° 
. Objective, north edge 
of woods 2,000 yards south of Fairplay.” 
“There will be no barrage.”’ 

“T will follow the line of scouts.” 


Any questions? 
“Posts.” 
Special Situation No. 2: 
SOLUTION 


Plans: 


From the enemy’s fire I estimate his strength 


to be two or three squads. He is in a position 





in the edge of, or in, the woods. The enemy 


could not afford to evacuate the woods entirely 
and hold open ground only, for aggressive 
Blues will take advantage of all concealment 


to infiltrate forward. The fire to my right front 
st at 466 is held by the 
If this be true, the small detachment 
which I have now engaged is perhaps a right 


indicates that the cre 


enemy. 


flank grou 
at 466. I 
has a strong p 


p protecting the main enemy position 
+ h 
t I 


may be, however, that the enemy 
ition in the vicinity extending 
vugh 466 and 467 and that the 
group firing on me is a picket in the enemy’s 


outpost line. 


east and west thr 


I believe this group will delay 
me as long as possible and then retire, fighting, 
to the main line. Or the enemy may be with- 
drawing farther north, and this is one of the 
rear-guard detachments thrown out by him. 
We are now arriving at the stage where my 
chie be executed, namely, attack 
My scouts have stopped and are 
firing; they can perhaps see the enemy or can 


mission can 


the enemy. 


see the vicinity from which this fire is coming. 
The scout in the road was firing to my front. 
One of the scouts will return to me with the 
information he now has. This will consume at 
least a minute or two. My platoon is approach- 
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ing. Must I stop the platoon, await the scout. 
ehal o- : . yy ¢ hh r 
or shall I permit the march of the platoon 


continue sending the first wave 


without further information? 


into acti 


I have begun an advance to the attack: ther 
are troops < loselv 
of 150 yards. 


the situation which now confronts me is 


on my flanks. I havea front 


Probably the better way to 
throw into the fight at once sufficient strengt! 
to force the enemy to disclose his position ar 


his strength. In an advance where one i 

part of a general line there is not time, and litt! 
would be accomplished by a small unit, to ha! 
when fired upon, and send out reconnoitering 


‘ 


parties to determine the enemy’s position. M 
purpose in preceding my first wave was to be 
position to see the situation as the scouts see it 
It is not necessary at this time for me to await 
a report from one of the scouts before I mak 
my decision. It is evident that only a front 
advance can be made with my force, due t 
the narrow sector and the indefinite location 
theenemy. The first wave of an assault plat: 

is responsible for the direction of advan 
This section, in order to maintain this direction, 
must habitually keep the greater part of tl 
section within the sector and advancing in t! 
proper direction. The first section leader |} 
been previously notified that, in the event 
scouts were fired upon, the line established | 
them would be reinforced. 

It is not necessary to inform the comp 
commander of this situation; he is following t! 
left of my platoon, and he has runners wh 
duty it is to keep in touch. He will hear tl 
firing and will doubtless move up to the vicinit 
of the firing line. 

To the leader of the second section I will 1 
send instruction; he has scouts in contact wit 
the first wave, and he is preceding his wav 

1 


He has orders to follow, and it is his duty 


carry this out, moving by bounds and cor 
serving the strength of his section to the b« 
of his ability. It is the first duty of the leader 
of the reinforcing section to keep well in touch 
with the first wave. 

I decide to let the first wave continue 
march. I that the section 
properly reinforces the line of scouts with | 
entire section, employing rushes, if necessary, 
to accomplish his mission. In the event t! 
first wave stopped when scouts were fired upon 
I would signal, using arm signal, FoRWARD 
I will take position following the first wav« 
and regulate its attack. 


will see leade: 























We 


Shi ate rss Slee onde 





vould be made at a great risk. 
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section leader, first wave, when wave ap- 
i within speaking distance: 

“Reinforce the line of scouts. Push 

I will follow along this 


ttack vigorously 


SOLUTION 


ls nparing my position to that of the 
ng troops and to that of the enemy, it is 

nt that my further advance at this stage 
The position 


insures the protection of the flanks of 





+1 ret > 
g troops and is therefore one of 
il advantage to ther The holding of 


perative. 





hoice of two plans present themselves 
First, to continue my advance, using, 
ary, my full strength; or second, the 
ig of my present position with the neces- 


tenn 5 an 
I} th ahua 


ting, with the remaining, 
advance of adjoining units. In the first 
I am about to emerge from a position after 
h my troops will be exposed to both flank- 


i frontal fire. However, one method of 
ijoining troops forward is to drive a 





ga uning 
t into an enemy's defense which will make 
adjacent to the salient untenable. 


A platoon, however, does not often possess the 


ver nor cover a sufficient front to make the 
To assist adjoining troops, the force which I 


11 +1 i 1A ste 
31S sO small that it would nece itate it 


fire on a single target in order t 





proper effect 
r _ z . 
O t ps W 1join , on my left is 
1 plato of ( pan My 
‘ le for t t and tl 
the i On right is Compan 
A talion. It is my duty, first, to 
t the ad e of my own company, and 
the advance of others. If my company 
, ’ 


>a salient into the enemy line at this 
ble the captain to assist ad- 





By firing on the small woods 150 yards south 
of knoll at 443, I can assist the further advance 
of our second platoon and perhaps the company 
on its left. 

My first section now engaged has lost one- 
hird of its strength. To insure the holding of 


my front requires the rebuilding of the section 
to normal strength. Sending a squad from the 
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second section as reinforcement for t t wil 
perhaps suffice 
In the deployment for fire on the small woods 
150 yards south of knoll at 443, great care must 
be observed in the selection of a fire position 
in view of the fact that t : perpen 
dicular to the front of and theref re 
subject to enfilade fire. 7 is a t bend 
in the road 200 yard th of 449 The bend 
will doubtless assist in uring the right flan} 
To the west f+ ; \ or 
country and to t tw It w ! : 
better to tal _ ; r t ‘ road 
1 T i t I wil 
in n ti 
In consi ation of t i ving 
are my dé S 
1) Tor 
squad from t I 
b) Tod ‘ id 
section along é f it 350 
yards sout! 149 1 oy all w s 
150 yards th of } $43 
Orders 
I call Ss ! l I 
give him the f 
‘ 
there 150 
soutl ft 443 
on our | 
en¢ t 
va 
lot 
right of t v 


lost 10 men.” 
Note: Runner can point 


position. 


Special Situation No. 4 


Plans: 


It is apparent that the enemy 
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are advancing. Enemy fire has practicall 


eased except for the bursts from the nort! 
east. The presence of gas in this vicinity in- 
dicates evacuation on the part of the enem 
An enemy will not shell, with gas, terrain he 


expects to occupy I expect to find mustard 


' 
gas in the woods in my front as far north as the 
422-421 road, which is about 1,000 yards north 
of here. The woods are about 100 yards in 
width. In my advance through the woods it 
will perhaps be necessary to wear gas masks, 
and I am almost sure to have casualties fron 


mustard gas burns. I believe the better wa 


, 


to advance from here to the road north of 464 
en through the woods as a 


is to send about 41 
reconnoitering party and conduct the remainder 
along one edge of the woods in small column 

Friendly artillery is assisting our advance b 
fire, apparently on enemy positions to the north 
of 422-421 road 

My platoon has been reduced to about on 
section. Of the two sections neither has 


ufficient strength t 


o accomplish the mission of 


a section. If I am to contine my advance, it 
will be best to combine the sections into one 
and assume command myself. The remaining 
ection leader and my platoon sergeant will act 
as my assistant 


Using arm signal and voice, I signal second 


section forward and call first section leader, 


Corporal Jones, and my runners to me 
Orders: 

To Corporal Jones, I give the following verbal 
orders 


“We are going to continue our advance 
Take three of your men and move out at 
once as a reconnoitering party through 
those woods there pointing to 449). The 
woods are being gassed; you will pre ybably 
have to wear your gas masks. When you 
arrive at a road about 1,000 yards north 
of here, halt and await my instructions. 
I will follow with the section along the 
west edge of the woods; keep in touch with 
the section. Move at once.” 

To first section leader I issue following verbal 
orders: 

“Form first section into two squads 
columns, preceded by two scouts, and 
advance along the left of woods (pointing 
to 449). I will catch you in a few minutes.”’ 

At this time the second section arrives. To 
section leader I issue following verbal orders: 

“Continue in a squad column, following 
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the first section at distance you now hz 
We have four men searching the 
I will be with the first section.” 
To one runner I order: 
“Take Private Smith, second sect 
with you and proceed along the right 
« the woods (pointing to 449), kee; 
contact with Company A. If Company 
is stopped by enemy fire, you come thr 


the woods and inform me. 





To the platoon sergeant I order: 
“You have heard what I have had t: 
go back and tell the captain what I ha 
done.” 
I proceed at double time to join the fir 
ection, followed by remaining two runner 
On arrival at the 422-421 road I expect 
organize into one section, assume commar 
myself, and continue the advance across 


open ground in line of skirmishers. 


DISCUSSION 


My platoon, in my opinion, has about reach« 
the stage where a platoon should be reliey 
from action by one of the supporting platoor 
I have lost about one-half of my men and, 
so doing, the high state of morale has be 
lowered. In the depletion of the platoon tl 
organization has been shattered. The sect 
I will form from the remnants will not b 


effective as one of my previous sections. M 
will necessarily be under new leaders. A 
rule a new leader is less effective than one und 
whom a man has previously served. 

My captain is in touch with my platoon a: 
knows the approximate strength; he can 
judge the state of morale. I expect relief fr 
him in a short time, Until that relief comes, 


until I receive instructions to the contrary, it 


is my duty to push the attack in my sector 
long as I have a man left. 
In the event my platoon is relieved from th 


assault, the second platoon will also very 


likely be relieved, and the two consolidated int 
one support platoon. 

The captain may send me a few squads fror 
a support platoon as a reinforcement. In tl! 
event I can again have two sections. 


My reason for sending the platoon sergeant 


with the verbal message to the captain was 
the sergeant has enough intelligence ar 
ability to give the captain a report of conditior 
as they exist. I did not have time to 
written message 
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The Drillmaster 


(Continued 


Back Step 
Paragraph O. How is the back step exe- 
69 cuted ? 
A. Being at a halt, or at 
mark time, the command is 1. Backward, 
2. MARCH. 
At the command march, take steps of 15 


hes straight to the rear. 


O. For what distances is the back step used? 
A. For short distances nly, and only in 


k time. 
O. When executing the back step under 
irms, how is the piece carried? 
\ It is carried at the trail, without 


mmand 


To Halt 
Paragraph Q. How may the march im 
70 guick or double time be arrested? 
A. By the command 1. Squad, 
2. HALT. 

At the command halt, given as either 
foot strikes the ground, plant the other foot 
as in marching; raise and place the first 

t by the side of the other. If marching 

jouble time, drop the hands by the sides. 

To March by the Flank 
Paragraph Q. How is the march by the 

71 flank executed ? 

A. Being in march, the com- 
mand is 1. By the right (left) flank, 2. 
MARCH. 

At the command march, given as the 

ht foot strikes the ground, advance and 





| 
t i 


he left foot, then face to the right in 
marching and step off in the new direction 
with the right foot 
Drill This movement is apt to be con- 
Hint fusing to new men. Attention 
has been directed to the impor- 
tance of the face in marching in the execu- 
tion of this movement. Be careful to call 
attention to this again and illustrate in detail 
how the march by the flank is executed before 
requiring the recruits to do it. Let them try 
it at will a few times 


Drill It 


Talk marching that we want to move 


metimes happens while 

4 <> * off to one side or the other with- 

it changing the formation of the squad or 

platoon. We do this by what is called march- 
ng by the flank 


The command is 1. By the right (left 
flank, 2. MARCH. To march by the right 
flank, the command march is alway given 
as the right flank strikes the ground. You 





t 

advance the left foot as though to take another 
step, execute the face in marching to the rig] 
that is, you whirl to the right the ball of 
the left foot and step off in 1 new diré n 
with the right foot, like thi astr 

To march by the left flank, the foot 
ments are exactly reversed The command 
march is always given as the left foot strike 
the ground. You advance and plant the right 
foot, turn on the ball of the 1 ght foot ee 1 
step off in the new direction w the left 
foot, like this (illustrat 

We will now try th 

To March to the Rear 

Paragraph Q. How is the march the 


72 rear executed? 
A. Being in march, the 
mand is 1. To the rear, 2. MARCH. 


th i march, given as the right 

foot strikes the g i, ad ind plant 

the left foot; turn t e right about on the 

ball of b th feet and m atel tep off 
with the left f 

Q. If marching in double time, how és the 


movement executed ? 


A. Turn to the right about, taking four 

' 1 ers 

eps in place, keeping the cadence, and 
then step ff wit left f t 


Hint nck t rui frequent! 
| . | 
mak tne fr uking a 
extra long step w left foot makes 
= sale : " 
‘ RU i piv ‘ i vkward 
- 
appearan especially if armed w the rifle 
Caution them against t ende to str 
out 
, . 
Drill larching to the rear " her 
Talk movement in which we change the 
lie +arx¢ } ¢ } 
lirecti { the march without 
har ring the formati 


The command is 1. To the rear, 2. MARCH. 
At the command march, wht I always 


given as the right f trikes the ground, 
advance the left f t and plant it, then turn 
to the right about on the ball f both feet 
and step off with the left foot, like this (tilus- 


trate). 
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Change Step 
Paragraph Q. How 
73 cuted? 


A. Being in march, the com- 
1. Change step, 2. MARCH. At 


is change 


step 


exe- 





the « 1d march, given as the right 
foot strikes the ground, advance and plant 
the left foot; plant the toe of the right foot 
near t el of t left 1 step off with 
the left 





Drill TI tendency of recruits is to 


Drill Occa ly, it becomes nece y 
Talk t i e step of t quad or 
platoon. It may be that it is 

out of step with the other squads of the pla- 





it may ( of vith the musi 
The command for doi 


1 f is 1. Change 
step, 2. MARCH. At 


nmand march, 





given as ei r foot st ground, ad 
vance the other foot, plant it, bring the toe 
of t { I t in T ‘ l I the { A 1 
front, then ff with t leading foot 
The effect é ume as taking two short 
ste gq kl 


Paragraph O. When should the instruction 
74 of the recruit with the rifle begin? 


A. As m as pra able, he 
should be taught the use, nomenclature and 
care ot t fi 

Q. When sh 1 the instruction in the 
manual of arms begin? 

A. When fait gress has been made in 
the instruction without arms. 


QO. Once begun, how should instruction in 
the manual of arms be continued? 

A. It should 
without arms 

Q. In this text 
the balance” refer? 

A. It refers to of gravity 
of the Model 1903 rifle, and to the center of 


alternate with instruction 


, to what does the term “‘at 
the actual center 


the groove on the hand guard on the Model 


1917 rifle. 
Drill 
Hint 


. sal he ; Le 7 . 
Do not make the mistake of being 


in a hurry to begin the manual 


of arms. The recruit should be- 


come accustomed to his rifle as soon as p 

+ he «a nals . 
bu 1€ Ca | by han lling it, cleanir 9 
and | ; 


learning the names of its different 


Remember he is new and awkward D 





try to tea n too many things at 
At first he ha ble enough with his |! 
and feet. Don’t expect him to be al 
handle a rifl Wait until he has g 
a lit at ea us gotten his mind off 
hands and f re starting instr 
in th nual 
When \ rt this instruction, do it 
at a | ecruit handles | 
easuy feel f it and 
“Au 
t n the manual 
| + 
alternate w m ng « 
> ? _ 
Re nl ir ex y 2 
TI is and ti 
r 1 1 ‘ 
L@ii I ga u WwW a 
means to a r. Don’t let t 
idk 1 + + + n } ga ] 1 7 4 ’ 
+ . } 
Drill Before taking up the t 
Talk i le ma 1 of arms, I wv 
t la i 
iti f " ’ ' ] ; 
To I V u must unde 
what a ] i y 
know that it ‘ weapon with v 
infantryman and that to be a ¢ 
fantryman you must know how to 
your rifl However, this means more 
just to be able to hold the rifle properl 
s t it ly 
The g 1 infantryman is not just a man 


h a rifle. 


» machine, or, still better, | 
parts of the human body 


Ay. 


The man and 
rk together, just as your arms a 


1 


legs and b work together, without y 








realizing that they are doing it. 


In short, it is necessary that you get 


that you handle your rifle just as you do y 
arms and legs, without thinking of what 
are doing. 

You must get so that 
just as instinctively as you wash your har 
and face, that you carry it just as natural! 
as you arms, and that 
down cuddle it up to you and sh 
just as naturally as you eat or sleep. 


Carry your you 


and 


This means that you have got to handle 











you clean this rifle 
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" You will have to get used to its feel 
ar Ww t At f t you are b be 
, ard. J rifle is going t 1 
rl ke a stick of iwood, and at 
t g to weigh a ton. You will 
K t y ll be able to 
but y ss i t before 
, ; 
le to t it about like a 
y vill handle it without thinking 
I l eT t 1 to 
i i i igh built t re 
‘ . ‘ 1 4 its we ight 
i e will with a few little 
é handling it, raising it, lowering 
1 or and to another. 
F your f in approximately the 
f f the order s, like this (tlustrate) 
Now from this position try raising it and 
wering it. Just bend the elbow and raise 
about the it of the shoulder, 
t wer the rifle to the ground. Do it all 
x r arm. Don’t use your body. Try 
+ it ‘ > will 
Now shift over to the left hand and try it 
— 
Now g rifle f the right hand 
istrate 
Now t | 1 (illus 
tr fro? Port Arms 
Not ll é ild continue 
xt — list ¢ 
1 to show ease in 
f} ] é in the 
Paragraph QO. What is the first rule govern- 
75 ing the carrying of the piece? 
A. The piece is not carried 
wit urtridg ) i either the chantber of the 
magaz except ¥ specifically ordered 


| QO. When loaded, 
carried? 
A. It is carried locked; that is, 
safety lock turned to the safe. 
Q. How is it carried at all other times? 
A. Unlocked, with the trigger pulled. 
Q. What is the second rule Faneuiee the 
of the piece? 

Whenever troops are formed under 
pieces are imme inspected at 
mmands: 1. Inspection, 2. ARMS, 

3. 0: vin (Right shoulder, Port), 4. ARMS. 


before dis- 


how is the oles habitually 


with the 


arrying 





liately 


Q. What is done immediately 
missal? 


5 A. A similar 


artridges are found in the 


inspection is made, and if 


hamber or 
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TT a . 
in ? ‘ 

QO. What r ‘ 
‘ 

ion I off t 
W al re i 
to, + , 
t 


Q. What a“? r 
x 
rr ) f th » 
é Vt 
" 
1 s ‘ . t t 


\. Fall in is ex ted with 1 e at 
the order ar Fall out, 


are ex ited a vit ita I ng 


rest at ease 


order arms 


taken 
QO. What t =, f - th 
carrying of t , 
A If at t . 
i‘ . i ¢ t 
< 1 Line f t 


shoulder at t! und march, the thre 


with the words at 
forward, 2 2. MARCH 


the t nd march 


trail; 1. At 


+} 
the 

al ‘ 
and 

Vv } i 4 ning the 
handli f the 
halti gy | ‘ 
when tl 


= | | 
i > s ive 
the ord 2 s tf f 
he halt and thr 
to pre € 


—one, two f 
by one, two, three { 
cadence : 
Q. What is the eighth r rning the 


carrying of the piece? 
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A A disens 1 hand dou tin to give their whole attention to the det 
eid a aU ar I € 101 t adence being graduz 
acquired as the be e accust 
Paragraph Q. What ts the first ru r? ie The inst 
, andling é ect he instructor 
76 ing the execution of the man 
require em t int aloud in cade 
ry 
4 y “ £ 4 « i 
‘ ‘ 
. : ay . 1 6.28 
Drill | p ica l < > 
? ‘ ‘ t k . 
1 | 
; Hint gested in the Drill Ta 
, ’ 
wraph 75 will help t 
, 
( yVi " rt ‘ ‘ 
) 4 | x the cadence of t 
, ial iv? ‘ 
( ny i as t ley execute the 
\ Ir { t e pi if ; 
, Sg is a xcel aid in getting good 
+ fT 
a d é iece, lef : : > 
: : Men have a faculty of singing or re s 
’ Soret ame portarn ; he neal 
2 ge ¢ il ¢ v have no t 
) J tne third rt governing the ‘ ; ‘ 
ntine the +noet e §€ - 4 
ig a € weLine It l 
‘ ; + » 
, ” ar f arm - ‘ 
l i ig If vou impre onthemthatthey: ‘ 
iT as 1] 
E execu ; as they count, you w 
€ al x ; ; . Sn a } ‘ 
: " ‘ a surprisingly s 
x é mutt t piece , ‘ a 1 . Z 
> ‘ P : Seer Give e recrul a littie talk aDou 
" ‘ I ie ground, barre 
+ ¢ ¢he left } na at ve and near t " 
e rea re and above an neal if . ‘ 
’ } ‘ , } la- | 
‘ w th: nn ave leart 
: : id »~ te ‘onan fosearm and Drill No at you ha iearned 
. - ; Talk notion f the manual of 





wnwart 











1 1 graspir e are going to try and get 
. graspit 
. , , iden anual is done in t 
‘ | ‘ f e ple 
, , ; tf qu indred and 
‘ vith . 2 
i n the same as ir 
d i DY t at : 
In ler t t cadence, I will 
t order arms. A! : 
a I I you to count wit 
Drill Be re and 4 I Cour exe e each move nen D 
Hint tarted off properly in t I int i e cadence and execute the 
é ent in inual 1 ano Ni W all try to k ep y 
f ar ' t abused I will give tl mmand and, after the 
To } 1 Wi ' ion of the left fore mand arms, I will begin and count one, two, 
‘ ha g m the time three, et: he proper cadenc« Count 
I ‘ ight I f " ne and do the motions as you count 
W ind 7 ild form a ai Q. What is the fifth rule governing 
fr elbow t ip, fingers together and execution of the manual of arms? 
tra é 1 ou lying along the inside A. The manual is taught at a halt 
( the g ymmon errors art the movements are, for the purpos 
har y ‘ " ping r and, o u 1, di ided into m ‘tions and exe 
the ¢ traight in detail; in this case, the commar 
In the last 1 ement, the piece should be execution determines the prompt executi 


lowered gently to the ground. M 


¢ int i ing 1 tp 
rig! . g it down 
' ¢ ft W Z l for { 
prohil 1 i should | 
: 
} if p ¢ 
| il 
O. VW the fourth ru 
r ” “al « f arm 
A : 1e 1 


f the first motion, and the comma: 


through the two, three, four, that of the other moti 


n ground, Q. By what command are the m 
e rifle Thi execuled in detail ? 
rin early t A. To execute the movements in det 


before it the instructor first cautions: By the numbers 
All movements divided into motions 
governing the then executed as above explained until 
) autions: Without the numbers, or c 


mands movements other than those 








Pa setionatie 


nee 

















aes dest 


a 














pace Wii elite odie Ps 


+e, 


Drill 
Hint 














vement int tior 1 exe 
itinethem in detail is to insur 
noeciti « sT m™ * + fere 
} : a } . 
tion to anot 
aster st Id be , ‘ 
rack 7 ‘ $3 
‘ 
I ad 
—_ . ; 
ce tion ol e mé al I nad 
ad j ‘ lant 11 f+ 
a 4 AC} ik? chi 
it ave become 11Tl I I t 
+ + y 1 thin +n rin +} sant 
1 ag 1 th 1 ig 
the f per ional i 
t w, e\ ter the me a 
‘ } ‘ ‘ . TY 
pr ecause, a é Y 
1 , 1 , 99 
tl a pecome arel 1 Will 
t both positios 1 movement 
sore , : ‘I 
Whal is the xih rul g rning | 
n of the man f arms? 
ta! g aresematas 
W the ir ance ] ‘ 
31 ¢ ; n f +} n ] rn 
gllar p S ¢ ne anua [ art 
the firings ma be ordered without 
ng I v 
l T previous po 1t101 ft the piece 
+ 1 + } 
le exceptional T 101 I weat 
the fle f ied 1 ul 
Ww} 
] \\ é t i Y 
"1 1 
en at uall llowed a 
Sot steadl on, 4 manner . 
ia 10e€ a nanne I Ww 
cr ? Ty "kT? ‘ lar T + * 
piect I only hi itior 
- 1 1] } er ‘ 
I ( ull be el ited and a 
1] + + rry 7 ‘ } 
i € arric in icn a il 
te er W + ot er ha ti ‘ ly mr 
line is k ened up and the riflk 
z yne of a number of wa 
I inere 1 onl one way i wi 
i never be permitted slung 
e sling act the chest Tl 
ient way to carry the rifle. bu 
+} + + + 
he che und limi lung space, a 
} } > y , har } y | 
l, doe I e Nal la 4 a 
instruction in the manual < 
te eparate the membDer 
lew paces, tw ir iree, S 
chat f their ee ee 
’ } +> r 
a e! 
oi eam : 
into the habi moving ¢ it i lt 
erve t execution of the manua 
annot do this from any one sp Dril 





arms, 


1. Order, 2. ARMS. 


Drill ( 
Hint 


t 
rere 
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Drill Fir t, see that all of the 
Hint forearms are 
1e pieces are in 
After this, step to the 


flank to see that they are vertical. 


f+ 
sCLt 


Llé 


horizontal, then that 


front of the 


centers of 


Drill The present arms is the position 
Talk of the n 


saluting. You us¢ 


used in 





of arms 


the ‘‘present”’ 


when you salute on guard and when the squad 
or platoon salutes as a body. In the first case, 
you salute without command, just as you would 
salute with the hand; in the second case, you 
salute at é mmand 1. Present, 2. ARMS, 
given by the squad or platoon leader. For ex- 
amplk e that I am a sentinel on post and 
see an officer approaching; when he arrives at 
saluting distance, I halt and present arms to 


has acknowl- 


he present until he 


] } ? + . e My 
edged thi 1 or has passed (tdlustrate 
Again, suppose that the platoon is at parade; 
' 7 + + * “11 ° 
at the | ‘ . adjutant will give the 


command to present and > command 
executes the present and 


omr nd 1 iven I me ot 


until the 
osition. 
uld 


+3 6 then 
cution of the 


Since it is a saluting position, you sh 


smartly with 


the right il, grasp it with a snap with the 
left | t ! 

Raise the } to st the right height 
Don't t abit of raising it higher 
than nect . il vering it 

Pri l rearm and elbow against 
the body and swing the left hand around with 
a Snap 


Paragraph Q. Being at order arms, describe 
79 how to execute port arms. 

A. The command is 1. Port, 
2. ARMS. 


With the right hand raise 


me , 
piece diagonally across the body, 


and throw the 


grasp it 


smartly with both hands at the same time; 
the right, palm down, at the small of the 


stock; the left, palm up, at the balance; 


barrel up, sloping to the left and crossing 

plug g 
opposite the junction of the neck with the 
left shoulder; forearm horizontal; 


left 
yiece in a vertical plane parallel to the front. 
I I 


right 


; } 


forearm resting against the body; the 





The horizontal of the 
right forearm determines the pro- 
per he ight of the pie ce. Look for 


this tl fit thing Then look to see if the 


} if I ‘ 


Drill 
Hint 


position 


Reserve Officers 





Department 





harrel crosses opposite the junction of t] 
and shoulder. Step to the flank and s 


piece is in the proper plane. The most « 


tendency is to tilt the muzzle to the f: 


Drill 
Talk 


This is the position in wl 

mn post holds his pi: 

After executing the pres- 
ent arms, if spoken to, you 


the port arms and hold this position w] 


immediate 


ing. As soon as the officer starts to 1 
execute present arms again 

If you have asion to speak to any 
entitled to the salute, you execute port ar: 
usually from the right shoulder, hold 
talking, then return to the shoulder. 





ulking at port arms, don’t 


point with the muzzle of your pi 
necessary to point to anything, | 
piece in | ion with the left |! 1 ar 





with the right 

Paragraph Q. Being at present arm 

80 scribe how to execute port arn 
A. The 


command is 1. Port, 


arry the piece diagonally acros 
ition of port arms. 
Paragraph Q. Being at port arm 
81 how to execute present arms 
A. Carry the pie ce to a V 


position in front of the center of 


sition of present arms. 


ea 
and take the p 





Drill See that this is done 
Hint motion The tenden 
lower the piece and tl 

it to the proper position 


Paragraph (Q. Being at present ort 
82 describe how to execute ord 
A. The command is 1. 


2. ARMS. 





; a — 
Let go with the right hand; | 

carry pi » the tw 

hand; regrasp it with the right 

above the lower band; let go with t 

hand, and t t next to the last | 
. ming to ¢ order 

in coming t 1 


Drill See hints under paragray 
Hint 
Paragraph QQ. 


83 scribe how to execute right sh 


rule three. 


Being at the order arm 


arms. 
A. The command is 1. Right shoulder, 


2. ARMS. 














I 





Officers 


Reserve 





diagonally across 

‘ 
carry t right hand quickly to 
g it, the heel between the 








Two V hanging the grasp ¢ f P 
+ } nlace the piece on the right 
urrel up and inclined at an angle 
45 degre from the horiz al, 
g i he hollow of the shoulder, 
Ibow near the le, the piece in a 
] perpendicular t front 
] I i a 1 b ) 1 nngers 
1 joined, to the small of the 
>a I the 
go 1 €, Wrist st wn 
Three) Drop the left hand j 
Take plenty of time teaching 
Drill - ‘ 3 
i I trate the motions and 
net let the recruits practice them at 
few tin Watch out for ducking 
t : d motion 1 take off tl 
t le, before trying it 
fi Pp 101 exactly tl i as 
rt arms except f the right hand. 7 
e! keep the over on 
lf 
l nd { ion, b e that the 
rd is well d 1 in t low of t 
I [ well in this 
é ( p on 
Ww er . 7 l ‘ 
+ P e fror ‘ 
the lk fore- 
L for this 
} ; 
R ruit Vill ] S i i 
} ‘ 1 the + ; 
* f | be ] a al 
‘ proper positi 
; This is t position in w } 
Drill = AT igh Sage 
Talk Pisigas a ee a 
( he r€ » try and it 
m the star When you get it right, 
iece rests comfortably and securely on 
] if not right, it will be wobbly 
ire ¢ will trouble you. Get the 


yuard in its proper place in the hollow 


ler and you will find that the piece 





> Same as port 
1e right hand 
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i 
piece W 
the left i ] A 
like t ustrat D 
Keep it still a 

Rer ¢ 1 

4 
tT ‘ 
‘ 1 
D l 

0) seine , 


84 

7 1. Order, 2. ARMS. 
At t i arms, press t tt dowr 
qi 
a T g 
+ 1¢ oTa i f th, } ++ 

Two Three). E order arms a 
3 } ] 


described from port arms. 


Drill hte 
Hint “ 
Tl ] t P 
} 
TI 
I ‘ o th 
B i 
The t 
) Beir bas a ’ 


Paragraph 


& A. 7 mi 1. Right 


shoulder, 2. ARMS. 
The movement i 
At the comn 


A ta ¢] 


arms, 


sat? 


Two) (Three). A 
from order arms. 
Q. Being ai 


. 


right shoulder arms 


. 


Paragraph , 


lescribe how to execute port arm 
86 rie ~3 
2. ARMS. 

Th 


At the command arms, press the butt dov 


vement iS executed in tw 


quickly and throw the piece uy 
across the bodv. the right hand rete 
ts grasp at the butt 

(Two). Change the right to t 


f the etock 
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> , U if ih r hl } j 
F 4 ‘ tle b > 6G 

a cribe he lo CX ile 
r rr 


1. Present, 2. ARMS. 


arms, 


port arms. 


present arms. 


® 
PROBLEM 


2. ARMS. 
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Paragraph (Q. Being at present arm 


88 ribe how to execute right shou 
1 ons 
1¢ command is 1. Right shoul 
ill movement is ex ited in 
and arms, execute port arms 
Two Three (Four). Execute ri 


shoulder arms as from port arms. 


NO. 5 


A RECONNOITERING PATROI 


Map: Emmitsburg 


slu to is W lrawing 
f iperior Blue force 
Vo. 1 (BI 
1, in the lead of the 18 
dvanced all day Mar h l 


nitsburg Turnpike-410-422 


where it finds the en 


ntly in considerable strength 
Che 16th Infantry is a 
18th. The 26th Infantry is 
the Frederick Turnpike 
id. The 18th Infantry halts 
he 1st Battalion furnishes 
the regiment The Blu 
considerable Red transport 
to the southeast behind 
, but that few Red soldiers 
the air 


major of the Ist Battalion 
\, the Battalion Intelligence 
ion commander is in dot 
enemy has only small rear 
f TOMS CREEK or whether 
s in position there with strong 
ant you to take a patrol 
5 and determine this point 
cloudy; temperature, about 


s Creek about 6 feet deep.) 


mposition, equipment and dress 


patrol 


Lieutenant A’s plan of action and in- 
o the patrol before starting 
situation should be solved 
y before reading the next 


Association at 10 cents each. 


Required: 


The point of 


house who gives him information as 
“The enemy left the house early this mo 
They dug trenches during the day on the 
ground east of the creek and northeast of ! 
The house to the southeast on the opp 
He has seen noneof the enem 
1e west side of the creek since 10.00 a.m 


bank is vacant. 


the high ground to the northeast. 
he enemy is firing through the light tim 
along Toms Creek at the Blue advanced 
tachments west of that stream. 


southeast the patrol rea 


» wooded slope west of knoil 421 


Formation in the woods 


fualton 3 
As the patrol turns the southwestern s 


of knoll 421, the enemy drops a dozen 


» the draw on the south slope of 421 


Requtred: 
Action of the patrol 


Situation 4: 


he patrol reaches the jut 
ie road and timber 625 yards sout 
421, sees the farm buildings to the s 


t, signals ‘‘halt”’ to the patrol, and 


out the houses to the patrol leader 


Required: 
Description of the approach of the 


, 
the house 


Situation 5: 


Lieutenant A finds an old man in the 


} +} 
£ 


I 


Lieutenant A occasionally hears firing f: 


Required: 


Lieutenant A’s actions and dispositions 


f the Emmitsburg sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained 











Apparent 

















Ne Retiree Ae? 


fa, Meek 
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ituation 
tenant A has sent a sentry int tl 
rd t the sout ast of I JUS 
é minutes after the departure of the 
. e returns with a Red soldier The 
. tr r rt +} at ‘ ‘ 1» t i 
} Red ldier who was intently 
g t re I nant A wa 
) r savs he is tired of the war a 
’ +t The nts pr itel 
ks the Red soldier was not 
A bine ’ ior 
sation 7 
t armhoust theast of 
$21, Lieutenant ear 
gla the gro the 
for about half an hour. Small bodies 
to be ce junction 
5 rds to the n stream line, 
g westof 422 achine guns 
tion near the 420 contour west of th« 
500 yar uuthwest of 422. Nothing 
i 
nant A la actior1 nd plat 
‘ ¢ 
4 nod 
ieutenant A ha t trea! A 





While Lieutenant A is lying as described, 


Kequt red: 


Disposition 


Stuation 9: 


Lie 





west side of 





Ret 


A succeeded in 


I 


} 





; 


ft observation and 


Toms Creek. 


ome out of the patch of 
rtheast, dep n 
T s] and ad ar 


he patrol during this period 


actions upon appearance 


stile patrol 


One man 1s missing 


escaping to the 


and 1 heutenant 
tured At 6.00 | I ter 
the large orchard 850 





Department 


41ré 
L t al \ 
if 14) 
tivation it 
Pur nt? 
ua aA 





enant A at 7.30 
na f+ 
al ‘ 
f east { 
He ji 0) 
x t 
+ int \ 
; 
} 
‘ s 
OT ] T 
ir 
tine 
7 
wn il 
9 OO 
t } 
‘ 
t } i} 
t t \ 
g 
r O50) 





500 yard 
eT ’ nn) 

' 1 464 
Re uire 

i* . 

T ‘ , \ 

L, 
Situation 12 

Lieute tA 
pa 
of crosst 121 a 
knoll 466. At 10.30 { 
466 aving t 
satished I i ft t 
several nadre R 
eastern part 
tl eT r 
an a " I t 
D1 in 
ar Col an " 
crossroa 421 
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De n and plans of Lieuté 
Sttuation 13 
I tenant A rea nander 
quarte I t 
0. k U rs be ¢ for a period t Uregon, Calif ua and 
f rainw thi summer? —F S in \ example f how O if 
, 1 , 
le l 1i follow 
\ | VW i D> i l l 1 i e nding Ge ra] 
g 
In gen ul Re 1 Depart 
( I . 1 nto n I la l 
tra y du 4 
, VY. Has iny pian for th promotion f 
r year 1920. Authority has b - 
Officers b n announ 1? = 5 
Reserve O ) par 
O} A 
‘ ‘ t practice, and an 
. Ow ¥ to t r . 
al of inition |} een A i an S 
ae be 1 it has n been p 
lar act n+ + ann 
to take advantage of thi War Department to anno 
, oma « 1 , 
1d at ] ; D I p » ft 3 
? T FH 7 ¢t 
ar ij ep tae? R Officers. In 
Ty 4 . . 7 +} @ 1, f, : Mi st ite | t it t V 
‘ t ft 1oht + h + 
tl thorit In this connection there er a me s 








t fratiire ' 
ind ft tate ee 
i) Ww l 
— 
\ Departme Headquar- —_ aw 
t 99 , Street, Boston, Mass. wd Ltio i 
} New Hampshi Vermont, : nas aiwa I 
\ ( nect it and Rhod il iin 1 i 
I Oo ict in an i 
: 
Eas ’e partment.--Headquarters, Gov- t promotion of o t 
+ sh 
1, New York: New York antry Section. 1 la 
P New ] Delaware. nera ut 
M Virginia, District of Colum- Reg 
bia Porto Rico including O 
Sou : Departmer Headaquar S ig 
7 7 T ? - 
ters, Cha . ( 1a: North Approa : 
‘ 
( ‘ . CG gia, Flo- lati ( | . 
uma, M ; tary Law; Field | t at 
; Practice; Musketry; No 
I 1 and Arkan , “tp 
; y ‘ . 
{ Department.—H rdqua 20 i al ¢ I V 
. +} 
East Ohio St., Chicago, Illin West we 2 uw n 
iH . ; 
Virgit Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Ot who to ¢ 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Illir Min- OO OEE SS PrepeTING tar « 
: : ohen 4 
? 1, lowa, Missouri, North D ta, : 
" 7 b . + 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and is =." ; 
Col +, t a to 
Southern Department. — Headquarters, t the subjects noted a 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas: Texas, @Q. Has Part II of the A. E. F. Infan 
{ )klahor la, New Mexi », an 1 Ari zona Regul itions been tSSu od to the S 
Western Department. — Headquarters, A. Only a limited edition of this publ 


San Francisco, California: M ntana, has been issued. Those issued 


Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Wash United States were several t 








yi Beakaed 


Reserve Officers 


’ Department 





ypies that were sent over from France 
after the American G. H. Q. was broken 
up in France. The issue consisted of 
some 15 copies to each regiment of 
infantry and a limited number to the 
schools The book is not 

available for issue to individuals. 

Where will the Infantry R.O.T.C. training 





® 
Pertinent 


) OakWoop BouLEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., 
March 24, 1920. 
litor of the Reserve Officers’ Department: 
I would like to call to your attention a 
batable point in your solution of Special 
tuation No. 3 of Problem No. 2 in the 
-rve Officers’ Department of the March, 


1920, number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


One of Lieutenant A’s men comes in with 
report that his outguard has been rushed 
i roughly handled. You have Lieutenant 
\ send the following message by visual sig- 


} 
aling to h 


ing to his outpost commander: 


‘Member of outguard No. 1 just came 
in. Reports outguard was rushed by 
enemy. He thinks all but three men 
killed or captured. Enemy advanced to 
woods on high ground 400 yards south of 
THOMAS CREEK CHURCH. Will 
lrive enemy back and reestablish out- 
guard. Will make immediate inves- 
tigation of affair. Suggest you have a 





juad from support No. 1 advance west 
on 437-THOMAS CREEK CHURCH 


road to cut off enemy retreat.”’ 


The message totals over seventy words even 
without the time, check number, serial number, 


idress or signature. It is to be sent between 


members of the battalion observation group— 

sumably by one of the following means: 

Semaphore, (2) wigwag, (3) lamp or pro- 
jector. Ifa flag is used it must be large enough 
to be visible for at least 1,000 yards; a certain 
lowness of manipulation is inevitable. From 
experience with the battalion signalmen of the 
77th, 30th, 90th, and 36th American Divisions 
[ believe that the maximum speed of semi- 
ained soldiers under service conditions is 
eldom over four words a minute. Old teleg- 
aphers equipped with the British Lucas 


lamp can do about twelve words a minute; 
neither old telegraphers nor Lucas lamps are 
found in an average battalion group. In 
fact some organizations of six months overseas 


camps be held this summer?—B 
Illinois 
A. The Infantry R.O.T.C. camps w 


at the following named places | 
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the dates of June 17 and July 28, 1 
Camp Devens, Mass.; Camp B 


Ga.; Camp Custer, Mich.; and | 


Kearny, ( ~al. 


Criticism 
service woud 


that : te £ fevss 
Loa. a rave O1 ik 











> 
one of their signal ¢ { 
congratulation 
Assuming that tl 
each other without delay and sent 
through without a single repeat, 
delive twent 
A runn and 
same 
from some farm! , Ww 
messenger to deliv 
in five minutes. 
I am a firm believer 
used. But I do not belli 
such as the « wi ; 
t it by sucl ea 
Visual signals a 
transn n of short a importa 
or codes. They ar t 
messagt of ten words or k 
should be kept clear a i 
the reception of rtant i 
orders. Time should be allowe 
one repetition of the messag« 
a mistake or to establish a relay p 
The problem in Situation No. 3 
out of the ordinary. The « 
+} + . +} 1 ‘ 
and the suggestion in the i: 
your version could be given in t 
words and delivered in thre 
of some time beween twenty and f 
while the lieutenant could ha wi 
own message in full—you 
dictating it, but one 1 t 
efficiency of platoon clerk 


the full version tf 
the signal station free for 


7 
5 
< 
— 


information 


R. F. Mun 

ist Lieutenant, In 

[The conclusions arrived at Li 
Munger are correct. —EDITOR 
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A Private in the Guards, by Stephen 


ry 


Graham. New York: 
lan Company. Cloth, 
Pric e $2.50 


The Macmil- 
333 pages. 


srit- 


ish Guards Divisions was exemplified 


lhe splendid discipline of the 


when, in the early days of the war, 
during the retreat from Mons, a rem- 
nant of one of the battalions was hold- 
which 

The 
Germans had hurled division after di- 


ing an important bridgehead 


was a pivotal point in the line. 


vision on this unit of the Guards until 
it was all but wiped out. There were 
about thirty men left in a shallow 
trench. A few yards in front of them 
was a deep ditch which led to the Ger- 
man flank. 


by masses and were barely holding out 


They were being attacked 


\ lad leaped to his feet and shouted 
“Guards will advance—rush,” and the 
remnant of the Guards rushed to ap- 
parent death. The men left the trench 
and followed him. Only 15 yards away 
they dropped into a ditch leading to the 
German flank. They opened rapid fire 
into the rear of the masses with their 
machine guns, automatics and rifles. The 
halted 


came the German retreat and the whole 


Germans and wavered. Then 


line began to fall back. In a short 
time reinforcements came up and the 
bridgehead was saved. The boy was 


decorated and honored. The general 
said, as he pinned the decoration on the 
a ood 


God, boy, how did you dare give or- 


breast of this young soldier, 
He replied, “I 
I knew 


the team 


ders to the Guards?” 
knew it was the Guards, sir. 
they would obey.” He knew 


and he counted on its spirit. 
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Such is the discipline and reputation 
of the Guards—that wonderful corps 
of the British Army, in whose rank 
the fortunes of war placed the author 
for eighteen months. From the view 
point of the “doughboy” Mr. Graha: 
recounts the grueling experiences of the 
training period, and the emotions tl 
permeate his soul when his turn come 
to go to the front. 

The incidents of active campaigning 
on the British front through the dark 
days of the spring and early sumnm: 
of 1918, when the German hordes swept 
all before them across Flanders’ field 
The 


then, in a most interesting manner, 


are vividly recounted. reader 
ried through the events of the fi 
campaign from the turning of the t 
in July up to the time the armistice v 
signed and German militarism doom 


forever. Then follows the gloriou 
march to the Rhine and the servic 
with the Army of Occupation. About 


one-half of the squad with which M: 
Graham served were “Yanks” who ha 
enlisted as volunteers before America 
Much of the te 


deals with their experiences, their ideal 


joined in the war. 


and sentiments. 


@ 
Heroes of the Army in America, by 
Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B 
Lippincott Company, 1919. Cloth, 


345 pages. Price, ‘$1.50. 


Any work on the heroes of the Amer! 
can Army must begin with Washington 
Mr. Morris gives us a new viewpoint 
of this revered figure, with many 
teresting sidelights on his character and 





re 


ee 

















-areer which will further endear his 
memory to all who read the book. 
Then follows a stirring review of the 
life stories of the great soldiers who 
have fought the wars of the nation and 
The book is a 


bird’s-evye view of our military achieve 


led its armies to victory. 


ments. 
After an entire chapter devoted to the 

Spanish-American War, the book fit- 

tingly closes with a sketch of the life of 

General Pershing and his work in 

Mexico and France. 

the 


\mericanism is a study of the lives of 


One of subjects included in 
our great soldiers and the part they 
have played in the history of the nation. 
Here is a text-book that will place in the 
the interesting 
form, the things he should know. It 
should be included in the military sec- 


hands of student, in 
tion of all libraries. 

® 
Russia, White or Red, by Oliver M. 


Sayler. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Company, 1919. Cloth, 303 pages. 

Price $2.50. 

The author is an American news- 
paper correspondent who spent six 


months in Russia under the bolsheviki 
regime of Lenine and Trotsky. The 
book is a narrative of what he saw and 
heard—his experiences—and a descrip 
tion of the every-day life of the Rus 
sian people in their new “freedom.” 
Mr. Sayler’s description of the trials of 
railway travel is most interesting. He 
says: 


Their continued operation 
miracle due to the unselfish 
tic determination of the railroad em- 
ployes to keep the wheels of the sys- 
tem moving and the trains running 
For several weeks after the bolsheviki 
revolution, the railroad men worked on 


today is a 
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and patri- 





as if nothing had happened. The sym 
pathy of most of them was with the 
ensky government, an 
when the 
house and installed their own men. A 
frightful period ensued with disastrou 
wrecks, in one of which 400 were kill 
or burned to death. Then a 


dA<« the time 


decided to clean 


bolsheviki 


was reached whereby the former 
eratives were retained under a soviet 
form of self-government. Committ ( 


of the workers at each station chose the 
station-master and th 
These committees took out of the 
tion-master’s hands the decision of all 
important questions and tied him down 


e other offical 


to a mere routine 
Under such a system each station 
along any given line of railroad has be 
come a law unto itself. Its eff 
depends upon the temper and impulse of 


the local employes. In Ryazan, for in 


stance, one set of rules is in force. In 
Suizran, several hundred versts down 
the line, a wholly different and possib! 
conflicting set of rules must be ob 
served In the next large statior 
Samara, a still different code hold 
sway. One station permits an inte 
national or first-class sleeping to 


pass through Another has a rule tl 


nothing but third-class cars can pro 1 
from its vards. Still another permits 
no train of anv kind +7 mac thronuo!) 


in either direction 


The nassenvers mitct 


alight and wait until another train 
made up to go in their direction. Tele 
graph and telephone communicati 
rarely extends beyond the next statior 
There is no way of telling when a train 


will arrive except to wait day and night 
Dennral 
ization inherited from the nast. coupled 
with the inevitable confusion of revolu 
tionary times, is 


in the station until it pulls in 


nowhere more pain 
fully evident than on the Russian | 
roads. The wonder is that the systen 


holds together at all. It always seemed 
to me incredible when a train pulled out 
of a station, and utterly bevond belief 
when it arrived at its 
cases when it did 


In th 


the fa t that 


lestination 


irrive 
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it did has to be credited to the old train- 
men who remained faithful to the serv- 
ice, the only public servants who have 
faithfully stuck to their jobs without 
sabotage. 

The author’s description of the revo- 
lutionary days in Moscow and Petro- 
grad, the demonstrations, the suffer 
ings of the people due to lack of food 
and the essentials of life, will convince 
any thinking American that we want 
no bolsheviki within our gates. Mr. 
Sayler sums up the Russian situation 


as fi lows 3 


Closely analyzed, the Russian revolu- 
tion narrows down to a deadly duel be- 
tween two irreconcilable ideas. Russia, 
White, shorn of its political significance 
and its moderate elements desirous of 
compromise, is resolved to restore a 
capitalist form of society. Russia, Red, 
divested of its criminal satellites, its 
intimidated supporters and those who 
help to sustain it through motives of 
revenge or personal selfishness, is 
equally resolved to maintain the prole 
tarian dictatorship until it can build up 
an industrial democracy. Today, 
in the last analysis, Russia, White, is 
apitalistic; Russia, Red, is socialist 

[he book is interesting reading, and 
‘he splendid illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs made by the author, 


jd greatly to its value. 
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Fifth Volume of Conan Doyle’s History 
of the Great War. 

The fifth volume of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s History of the Great 
War, published by George H. Doran 
Company, deals with the British cam 
paign in France and Flanders fron 
January to June, 1918. Sir Arthur de 
scribes this period as “one of the most 
tremendous episodes in history when 
the vigor of the German attack and the 
desperate resistance of the British both 
on the Somme and in Flanders held an 
awestruck world in suspense. The 
account of how the British army, upon 
which incomparably the greatest pres 
sure fell, rose to the occasion and first 
slowed and then held the terrific flood 
is one of the most wonderful of military 
epics. At the same time every credit 
must be given to the loyalty of th 
French commanders who, while guard 
ing their own extended lines, endea- 
vored to spare all possible help to thei: 
hard pressed allies.” 

This volume carries the story of the 
German attack to its close. The next 
and final volume, called in England “the 
will describe the enor 
mous Allies 
giving an account also of the American 
troops which fought with the British 


Victory volume,” 
counter-attack of the 


D 


The Senate Reorganization Bill 
Provides for a single list for pro 
motion. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’’—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


President: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN L. Hines, U.S. Army. 


Vice-President: 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Hanson E. E ty, Infantry. 


Secretary: 

Major Witt1aM H. Watpron, Infantry. 

Additional Members of Executive Council: 
COLONEL Peter Murray, Infantry. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN McA. Pacmer, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Briant H. WELLs, Infantry. 
Major Dennis E. Notan, Infantry. 
Major CAMPBELL K1nG, Infantry. 
CaprTain Georce A. Lyncu, Infantry. 
CaPTaIN Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


Honorary Members of Executive Council: 
COLONEL JouN Q. Titson. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES S. WHITTLESRY. 
Major Davis ELxErns. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. Mem- 
bership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY JOURNAI! 
for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions expressed in pub- 
lished contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. Cable address: Infantry, Washingtom 
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The Branch Associations 


The month has brought two more 
of our infantry regiments into the fold 
with branch organizations, the Ist and 
64th. This leaves only the 27th, 57th 
and 59th to organize. Of the Machine- 
Gun Battalions only one more came 
across. That was the 18th at Camp 
Grant, Illinois. We hope there will be 
a better showing during May with re 
spect to the Machine-Gun Battalions. 

In checking over the rosters of regi- 
ments recently sent in it is found that 
there are a considerable number of 
officers who have not yet joined the 
Association. As soon as the service 
becomes a little more stabilized and 
there is less moving around on the part 
of officers, we expect to start our per- 
centage column of membership. Every 
regiment should be clamoring for a 
Many of 
them have reached the 100 per cent 


place at the top of that list. 


point, and we expect to have more of 
them in the near future. It is realized 
full well that under the present rate of 
pay officers are not overburdened with 
the coin of the realm, but when the 
pay bill goes through we have a right 
to expect that every infantry officer will 
INFANTRY 


be a supporter of the 


JOURNAL. 


® 


The Branches 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 


Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadier 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E 
Bucker. 

The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secretary, 
Major H. S. Wagner. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 

First Infantry: 


Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Color 


F. C. Endicott; Secretary, Captain W. H 
Young. 


Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captai: 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. | 
Ballard. 


Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel G 
A. Weiser; Secretary, Captain H. C. Brow 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E 
Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain G. L 
Febiger. 

Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G 
Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. G. Bartlett. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. President, Colonel 
Harris Pendleton; Secretary, Captain 
Frank C. Foley. 

Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
J. P. O'Neill; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 
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Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 


Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel! Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 


Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. Elkins. 


Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 


Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 


Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W. 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almon. 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H. 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain A. 
J. Funk. 


Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 


Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Colonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 


Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 


Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 


Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 
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Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Li 
Alexander R. Bolling 

Twenty-fifth Infantry: 

Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Gru 


nt 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Captain 
Prank M. Kennedy. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, K President, 
Colonel William L. Patter Secre- 
tary, Captain F. W. Gan 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President t 
]. T. Dean;Secretary, Major ].C. Williams 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn 
Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manili, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred W 
Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schille: 
Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmel 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President- 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Ca 
tain R. S. Miller 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; Pri nt, Major 
R. C, Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L 
Pell. 

Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R 
Nachman. 

Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomss G. Bond 


Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel P. L 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff 
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Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 


Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Gary, Ind.; President, Colonel P. H. Mc- 
Cook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. Gluckman. 
Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, F. S. Mathews. 


Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. E. Overhobser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 


Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Faison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 


Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 


Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 


Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
Charles C. Clark; Secretary, Captain 
W. F. Campbell. 

Forty-seventb Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 

Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H, 
Patridge. 

Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 

Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 

Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Wat- 
gon. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel 
Harold L. Jackson; Secretary, Captain 
Norris A. Wimberley. 


Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 


Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel A. T. 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent. 


Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 


Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colone! 
A. L. Bump; Secretary, Captain J. E 
Copeland. 


Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 


Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C 
Hamilton. 


Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant |] 
F. Smith. 


Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton 


Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colo- 
nel, E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 


First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
R. M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M 
Yowell. 


Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Jerome Mandel. 
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Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 


Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Wallace 
P. Wheeler; Secretary, Captain Ray 
Henry. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, Lieutenant 
George D. Watts. 


Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. D. Patrick; Secretary, Lieutenant 
F. U. McCoskrie. 


Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain 
F. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl 
Moore. 


Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, 
Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 





Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 





Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Major Frank 
A. Heileman; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 


Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Captain 
R. E. O'Neill; Secretary, Lieutenant John 
W. Henson. 


St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
E. Cronin; Secretary, Lieutenant B. H 
Batte. 








Application Blank 


Place... 


Date.......... 


THE SECRETARY, 

United States Infantry Association, 

Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Please enroll me as a member of the United States 
Infantry Association. I enclose herewith... 
for $3.00 for the first year’s dues and subscription to 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, which please send until further 
notice to the address given above. 


Respectfully, 


Dues and subscription $3 a year, payable in advance 











